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Whither F oreign Languages? 
H. C. OLINGER 


EW trends in the aims and objectives as well as methods of teaching 

foreign languages are admirably illustrated in the reports from two 
of our leading American institutions of higher learning, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the University of Texas. The statement from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was prepared by a committee 
of the Department of Foreign Languages in collaboration with the Ad- 
ministration, and the discussion of the Proposed Program in Romance 
Languages at the University of Texas was submitted to this column by 
Professor D. Lee Hamilton. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


For Prospective Students in Engineering, 
Science and Architecture 


This statement has been prepared in order to deal with the question so 
frequently asked of the Admissions Office by prospective students: ‘‘What 
languages shall I study in secondary school?” 

The Institute does not require proficiency in any foreign language as a 
prerequisite for admission, nor is the extent of an applicant’s study in the 
language field taken into account in selecting candidates for admission. 
Such selection is based more broadly on the candidate’s potential promise 
as student, professional graduate, and citizen, taking into account both 
academic achievement and personal qualifications. This does not mean, 
however, that language study is not advocated, or that it should be neg- 
lected. Rather, it is urged that early attention be given to such study, and - 
a choice of foreign languages be made in the light of the considerations 
pointed out in what follows. 


LANGUAGE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The study of a foreign language is desirable first of all as part of a 
general education. To this end language study, even though carried little 
beyond the stage of a reading knowledge, can contribute in two different 
ways. 

The study of language contributes to general education in making the 
student more articulate, and training him in expression. Composition and 
translation direct attention to the meaning of words and phrases, to gram- 
mar and sentence structure, and to idiomatic phrasing, not only in the 
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language under study but in the mother tongue as well. New idioms repre- 
sent not merely new forms of expression, but different ways of thinking about 
things. Expression gains in grace and precision, and thinking, which is 
closely related to expression, may become as a result more logical and exact. 

The study of a foreign language, ancient or modern, in addition, 
broadens the student’s cultural and intellectual horizon. It brings some 
knowledge of the history and civilization of the peoples who use or have used 
it. Thus the study of Latin or Greek, quite apart from its philological uses, 
sheds light on the civilization and history of the ancient world in which our 
own is deeply rooted. So also the study of French brings some acquaintance 
with the rise of democratic thought and experimental science which have 
had such an important place in shaping the America we know today. 

In addition to its value for the enrichment of mind and culture, the 
study of language has practical uses. It furthers commercial, scientific, and 
social intercourse with foreign countries. Facility in colloquial speech is 
likely to be of particular value in this kind of use. The United States is des- 
tined henceforth to have much closer contacts with the world at large than 
ever before. It follows that leaders in every field, including science, engineer- 
ing and architecture, will increasingly need to be conversant with foreign 
conditions and foreign tongues. From this standpoint, then, foreign lan- 
guage can be regarded as a necessary part of the training of those who 
aspire to responsible leadership in these fields. Engineers and scientists are 
likely to have increasing need for the kind of oral language proficiency 
hitherto required by international merchants, bankers, and government 
officials. 

Another practical reason for language study concerns the specialized 
purposes of research. It is true that many practicing engineers in this coun- 
try have little or no professional need of a foreign language. Such men are 
concerned with construction, industrial production, management, account- 
ing or marketing as these activities relate to technology. On the other hand, 
those whose work involves research or design problems of a fundamental 
nature need to be in current touch with developments in other countries. 
Many scientific and technical reports, periodicals, abstracts and other docu- 
ments, including patents, are not available in translation. It follows that at 
least a reading knowledge of several foreign languages is important for the 
research scientist. This need is the greater in proportion as his work in- 
volves basic research or new development and less to the extent that he is 
concerned chiefly with applications and with industrial or commercial 
operations. 

WHEN TO StuDY LANGUAGE 
The study of foreign languages should, in general, commence as early in 


life as possible. There is no substitute for the instinctive ease of colloquial 
speech which comes from early association with a spoken language. For 
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those who lack this opportunity, the next best expedient is the study of 
language in high or secondary school. Here, again, it is well to start as early 
as possible; for the crowded curriculum of college leaves little time for 
elementary language study. Languages like Russian, however, which are 
not at present widely offered at the lower school levels, can be profitably 
studied in college, where at least a reading knowledge sufficient for use in 
specialized fields can be gained in the short time available. 

One or two terms of language study are scheduled in all the Institute’s 
science curricula, and in chemical engineering. These language require- 
ments, as well as those for the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, are given in 
the Catalogue. 

THE CHOICE OF LANGUAGE 


In the light of the above considerations it can be seen that there is no 
quick and easy answer to the question: ‘““What language shall I study?” 
The answer must take account of the student’s tastes and interests, of the 
educational opportunities available to him and of his probable future field 
of work. However, French, German and Russian are likely to be most im- 
portant to a future scientist. Looking ahead to the probable future com- 
plexion of the world, it appears that Spanish, Portuguese and Chinese will 
assume much greater importance for Americans than they have now. 
They will be used primarily for commercial and cultural contacts as the 
scientific output of these countries is generally available in English. The 
Japanese, Scandinavian and other languages may be of interest to scientists 
in certain special fields. 

CONCLUSION 


In the light of these considerations, the future engineer or scientist, 
planning his high school course, may well proceed as follows: If he has ties 
with a particular country, or if he plans definitely to take up work leading 
to such ties, then he should try to make an early start on the appropriate 
language. In the absence of any such guiding principle he should consider 
whether his inclinations will lead him into research or fundamental work 
in engineering design. If this is his goal he should study German, or Russian, 
or both—Russian particularly, if his interest is in chemistry. Since in many 
schools neither of these will be available, French would be the next choice. 
On the other hand, a student with no bent for, or interest in, language study 
per se, and with no intention of pursuing research on an advanced level may 
confidently allocate more of his time to English, history or to science, and 
less to foreign language without feeling that he is spoiling his chances for a 
career in engineering. 

On the average, three years of language study in secondary school will 
be found to be the minimum which can be expected to assure reading 
knowledge persisting over the following few years. Since this is true, most 
students will study only one foreign language before college. If a second 
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foreign language is undertaken, it should be only because a real need for it 
is likely to develop, or because the student finds language study congenial 
and wishes to extend his range. It should not be done merely because some 
one has told him he ‘‘ought”’ to study another language. 

In sum, then, the choice of a foreign language is not one which can be 
made on the basis of generalized or arbitrary advice. It should rather de- 
pend on the student’s best estimate of his own capabilities and interests and 
his probable future work, subject always to the educational opportunities 
open to him. At the same time students are urged to select judiciously in 
the choice of languages in the light of changing world conditions. A great 
philosopher and critic once remarked that one should not own anything 
which he does not know to be useful or believe to be beautiful. On the same 
principle, it may be argued that the study of language should be under- 
taken only if it fulfills a definite use, existing or probable, or if it brings 
satisfaction and enjoyment. 


Experimental Program in Romance Languages 
at the University of Texas 


D. LEE HAMILTON 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
(Author’s summary.—After a study begun in 1944 of its beginning program, the Department of 
Romance Languages of the University of Texas changed the externals of its first-year courses. 


In 1946-47 it is beginning experimentation, to continue three years, designed to yield objective 
data on the results obtained by different methods.) 


OR the year 1946-1947 the Department of Romance Languages of the 

University of Texas is planning a rather ambitious experiment in meth- 
ods of introducing foreign languages. Since the program is presumably of 
interest to all departments of foreign languages, an account of what led up 
to it and what it is intended to do seems worth national distribution. 

Along with their colleagues in a number of other colleges and uni- 
versities, the Departments of Romance Languages, German, and Slavonic 
Languages of the University of Texas began in 1944 to study their programs 
from the ground up. Their decision to reexamine themselves was an evidence 
of the atmosphere of professional thought over the country, well known by 
now, even if not traced analytically. Some things both causing and compos- 
ing that atmosphere were the intensive language courses offered by the 
A. C. L. S. and the Rockefeller Foundation, then adapted on a huge scale 
by the Army and Navy, arguments aired in professional media between 
advocates of differing attitudes toward language and its teaching, and 
even or perhaps especially the curiously intense public interest in foreign 
languages which made it apparently profitable for department stores to 
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offer classes in them, for the radio to broadcast lessons, and for strange 
articles about them to be published in magazines which had previously been 
identified rather with sports and the glorification of the female figure. 

The committee appointed by the above departments suggested no total 
abandonment, even in the realm of things hoped for, of their traditional 
aims and practices. The sentiment of its members was that the intensive 
courses had indicated four things should be given adequate trial: (1) the 
concentration of the time devoted to a language; (2) decreasing the ratio 
of study time to drill time; (3) limiting sections to twenty students; and 
(4) giving more emphasis to the spoken language, in the belief that oral- 
aural proficiency should have greater weight for its own sake and that it can 
also facilitate the acquisition of a reading knowledge and make the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of all aspects of the language more significant and lasting. 
In addition they recommended that entering students be assigned to 
courses on the basis of a placement examination. This procedure has been 
followed with all students except those entering with college credits in a 
foreign language. 

The upshot of the committee’s report was the institution in November, 
1945, of a sequence of introductory courses numbered 406 and 407 in the 
languages of their departments, each course having a credit value of four 
semester hours and meeting five hours weekly, to replace the former se- 
quence of courses, Aa, Ab, la, and 1b, each meeting three hours weekly and 
giving three semester hours’ credit. The required courses coming next in the 
program have remained the same, i.e. 12a and 12b (or the optional 13a 
and 13b in Spanish), meeting three hours a week for three semester hours’ 
credit each; but of course the student normally takes them now in his 
sophomore rather than in his junior year. 

The remainder of this report applies only to the Department of Romance 
Languages, for it is an outline of what was done in the new 406 and 407 
courses in their first year and of what we plan to do in the year 1946-1947, 
Of course the chief interest has been in the Spanish and French programs, 
because of the greater choice of procedure made possible by their richer 
stores of materials and because of their large enrollments. Therefore it 
will be sufficient to describe briefly the work in Spanish and French, The 
first group of sections in French 406 spent an average of six recitations on 
pronunciation, using phonetic symbols and the exercises in A. B. Swanson’s 
Concise French Grammar. The remainder of the semester was spent on the 
first fourteen lessons of the above grammar and the first twenty-four lessons 
of Hendrix and Meiden’s Beginning French. The second semester of the 
course, French 407, finished the grammar, the first forty-two lessons of Be- 
ginning French, and Maupassant: Six contes choisis in class, and the first six 
booklets, excluding number four, of the Heath-Chicago Rapid Reading 
Series outside of class. For the sections of French 406 which began in the 
second semester it was decided to try something else. Beginning French was 
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used alone and the first thirty-five lessons were covered. During the summer 
of 1946 only 407 was offered, meeting ten hours a week. French 407 is to do 
the same amount of work as the preceding 407 except that the grammar, un- 
used by these students before, is being introduced only as supplementary 
drill, with separate exercises keyed to appropriate lessons in Beginning 
French. 

Perhaps the main “novelties” in the French course have been: the 
greater insistence on pronunciation, checked five times during 406 and 407 
in individual tests and recorded twice during the same period for each 
student; and the use of phonograph records of the drills on pronunciation in 
the grammar and all the readings in Hendrix and Meiden. The students 
were urged in every possible way to attend the “auditions,” as they were 
dubbed, for a minimum of two thirty-minute periods each week and it was 
emphasized to them that whether they attended would surely show up in 
the comprehension tests. But no organized effort was made to verify at- 
tendance and it was not made an official part of the course. 

An important feature of the work in French was the attempt to as- 
certain the results of the new program by comparing them at the ap- 
propriate levels with the fitting national norms established by the Co- 
operative Testing Bureau, with the results achieved by the small number 
of students taking the last course (1b) offered under the old scheme, and 
with the tentative norms established by the Committee for the Investiga- 
tion of the Teaching of a Second Language sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Foundation at the University of Chicago. These three comparisons were 
favorable to our new program, the least favorable being the comparison 
on an equal basis between the new system and the old one, i.e. without 
allowing for the difference between eight and twelve semester hours. 

In both semesters of Spanish 406 La Grone’s Conversational Spanish for 
Beginners was used, in its entirety the first time, through Lesson XXIV 
plus most of the remaining topics in the book the second time the course 
was offered. The reader for both the semesters of 406 was Roessler and 
Remy’s First Spanish Reader. The first time, thirty-two pages were used, the 
second time thirteen pages more were added. The translation exercises in 
La Grone were almost always written. The questions on the reading selec- 
tions were used in various ways, at the discretion of the instructors. The 
reading selections themselves were nearly always translated, in addition to 
forming the basis of discussions in Spanish. Some of the instructors of both 
406 and 407 on their own initiative made recordings of their students as a 
means of teaching pronunciation. 

In both semesters of Spanish 407 (Spring and Summer) almost all of 
Grismer and Arjona’s Short Spanish Review Grammar was covered, but in 
units which regrouped the book’s paragraphs. Laguardia’s Spanish Grammar 
Exercise Pad was used almost in its entirety in the form of frequent quizzes. 
Seventy pages of Ashburn’s Selected Spanish Short Stories were read between 
assignments in the grammar. Answers were written to the questions based 
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on the stories, there was considerable translation in class from Spanish to 
English, and frequent dictations were given. It was soon seen that the 
reader was too difficult, so lists of words from each story were mimeographed 
and the students were instructed to incorporate only those in their active 
vocabulary. 

At the end of 406 an aural comprehension test was made up, based on 
the selections read through the semester. It consisted of the following parts: 
short questions to be answered with a word or phrase written by the student 
in Spanish the first time, in English the second time the course was given; 
the dictation of a series of unrelated sentences in Spanish not taken textually 
from the readings, but using vocabulary taken from them; and the dictation 
of a list of words. 

In Spanish 407 aural comprehension tests formed a part of three ex- 
aminations given during the semester and of the final examination. They 
included questions on the stories read in the course to be answered with an 
English word or phrase, anecdotes followed by three statements in English 
from which the student was to choose the correct one, and dictations. 

No objective data have been collected on the above Spanish courses, 
except that the aural comprehension examination made by the Committee 
for the Investigation of the Teaching of a Second Language was given to 
one section of 407 and to eight sections of 1b, those in 407 making an ap- 
preciably higher score. In the absence of data it is difficult to compare the 
results of the new program with those gained here under the old system and 
particularly with national norms. But our instructors who have had much 
experience with the old set-up are convinced that students after eight 
semester hours of 406 and 407 have over-all attainments equal to those 
which they formerly had after twelve semester hours of Aa, Ab, 1a, and 1b. 

As a whole teachers of the new courses, without making extravagant 
claims for them, agreed they were a genuine success. It seems clear part of 
their satisfaction sprang from the pleasure, unfortunately too rare in the 
profession, of large scale experimentation, of taking part in the construction 
and carrying out of a new way of achieving a carefully considered aim. In 
our informal discussions of what plans we should make for next year, of 
what changes might be desirable, most of us agreed we should emphatically 
like to keep that attitude of formulating techniques in a frame of reference 
built of broad, clear aims and exhaustive study of possible methods rather 
than assembled complacently from unexamined traditions. But it soon 
became obvious that there are a great many questions of technique to which 
there are no answers based on objective data, though of course every teacher 
of foreign languages has his own @ priori answers. For example, just what 
is the value of dictation and in what ways does the student show the results 
of practice in it? Is it really true that oral-aural drill facilitates the acquisi- 
tion of a reading knowledge of a foreign language? Or instead is it a fact 
that the best road to a fair proficiency in all aspects of a foreign language 
is first to acquire a reading knowledge through the study of grammar and 
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practice in reading, then to have oral-aural drills? In view of students’ in- 
hibitions in the classroom, of lack of interest, of wide variations in the ability 
to mimic, is it possible by any means at all to impart a near-perfect accent 
to any students in the first year? What is the relationship between quality of 
pronunciation and proficiency in other aspects of a foreign language? Does 
the study of grammar and syntax help to develop acuteness in the use of 
language to convey analytical thought, and what tests might be devised to 
answer the question accurately? Do we lose more than we gain or vice versa, 
if we insist on “‘correctness” in the student’s written or oral composition? 
Might we do better to let grammatical “correctness” go by the board and 
insist only on that degree of traditional syntax which would make the 
composition understandable to a native of some imagination? Assuming a 
considerable importance for fair pronunciation, which is quicker and more 
accurate, the use chiefly of imitation or the use of phonetic description? 
How profitable might be the use of rote drill in short but complete phrases 
to teach grammar, as opposed to the more customary rules and classifica- 
tions? 

Those are only samples of a series of questions that might be continued 
indefinitely. Some are certainly psychological, perhaps some are philosophi- 
cal, some may be considered peculiarly ‘‘educationist.”” But whatever one’s 
opinion of their character, certainly they all concern directly every teacher 
of foreign languages and equally certainly it would be of the greatest im- 
portance to every instructor of foreign languages if there existed something 
more solid on which to formulate a program than widely varying personal 
opinions. And with increased public interest in foreign languages, with the 
current debate over the Army and Navy programs and teaching methods 
and aims in general, with soaring enrollments, it seems plain this is the best 
time likely ever to offer itself for such experimentation. It was with those 
considerations in mind that the writer offered a motion to our department 
which carried unanimously and which contained the following points: 

1. The Department should elect a committee of six members—two 
representing French, two Spanish, one Italian, and one Portuguese—to 
serve for three years. 

2. That committee should organize experimentation in teaching tech- 
niques in courses 406 and 407 during those three years, the results to be 
evaluated by a battery of objective tests covering the various aspects of 
language at intervals during the courses and especially at the end of 407. 

3. The secretary of the committee, charged with keeping and analyzing 
the mass of data collected, should carry no more than six hours’ teaching 
load. 

The committee has been meeting regularly and expects during this sum- 
mer to complete plans for beginning its experiments the first semester of 
1946-1947. What we hope to do clearly involves some expense to the ad- 
ministration of the University of Texas. We have conferred with the ad- 
ministration, were accorded an intelligent and therefore sympathetic hear- 
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ing, and were assured that the necessary expenses, at least for the first part 
of the program, will be borne by the University. 

The gist of the broad question on which we hope to gather data during 
the first year may be put as follows: Which system yields better results in 
what aspects of language, (a) one close to the “‘traditional,”’ using a printed 
text from the first day, teaching pronunciation mainly by imitation, with 
exercises in grammar to be written, with inductive teaching of grammatical 
structure, with translation, and with no use of recordings, or (b) a method 
providing for no writing at all by the students, with much use of recordings, 
introducing grammar only by deduction as points arise in the foreign text, 
with as much use as feasible of the foreign language in class from the first, 
letting the students see a text in the foreign language only several weeks 
after the beginning of the course, and with insistence on accurate pronuncia- 
tion taught by phonetic description? 

One’s first reaction to the above statement, as to so many pronounce- 
ments on foreign languages and their teaching, is inevitably that those are 
phrases so elastic they may signify much or little, so ambiguous they may 
support quite different interpretations. Such terms as “oral approach,” 
“grammar approach,” “linguistic structure” and the like cover so much 
ground that they become virtually meaningless, unless the user describes in 
detailed and concrete terms the procedures to which they refer. Hence the 
committee is drawing up detailed plans for the courses with exact descrip- 
tions of the techniques desired. For clearly, without such guides, an experi- 
ment of this kind would be totally invalidated and any report on it devoid of 
meaning. The committee charged with conducting the experimentation 
must have complete and direct control of the courses affected. Of course 
such a procedure requires the fullest cooperation from the instructors. Any 
one acquainted with university life will agree it speaks well for our depart- 
ment that such a body has seen the importance of the experiment described 
and has recognized the necessities logically inherent in it. 

The tentative administrative set-up of the courses involved is as follows: 
The odd-numbered sections of 406 will follow the method outlined under 
(a) above; the even-numbered sections will be taught under the system 
described under (b) above. At the end of 406 students may not shift from 
an even numbered to an odd-numbered section, nor from an odd-numbered 
section to an even-numbered. We expect that over 1200 students, com- 
prising 60 sections, will be involved. 

We are aware of the many theoretical and practical difficulties latent 
in the project, both those we have already met and those which still lie in 
wait. But we are convinced that we are on the right track and that, if we 
can carry on our experimentation even for only three years, we will have 
valid objective answers to some of the important questions on how best to 
teach foreign languages. We intend to make full reports on our procedures 
and findings at the end of each year. 





Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Foreign Language 
Teaching 
LAURA B. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wisconsin 


(Author’s summary. There is no academic subject in which all kinds of audio-visual aids are so 
essential for the achievement of both linguistic and cultural objectives as in the field of foreign 
languages. Use of such material should be carefully planned and utilized as an integral part of 
the course; the use of audio-visual aids does not interrupt the learning; it is a vital part of the 
learning process.) 


ANY things have contributed to the renewed interest that the general 

public is taking in the study of modern languages. The publicity 
given to the A.S.T.P. in radio, newspapers, and magazines, and the reports 
of returning veterans help to keep this interest alive. If we are to exploit 
this favorable situation, we teachers of foreign languages must do three 
things: a. continue the present emphasis on the oral and aural aspects of 
language study; b. include background material to replace the area studies 
emphasized in the army program, and c. make use of the many mechanical 
aids that are now available. 

It is no longer permissible to base a foreign language study exclusively on 
text-book material. It is as essential in language work as in science studies 
to have access to a laboratory. Instead of gas jets and test tubes, our 
linguistic equipment will include a piano, a victrola, a radio, a recording 
machine, a screen with projector for films, filmstrips and slides, maps, wall 
charts, bulletin boards, flags, games, illustrated books, magazines, news- 
papers, and pamphlets, costumes, products of foreign countries. 

This equipment is not to be thought of as delightful “frills” to sugar- 
coat the course, but as basic tools for facilitating the learning of many 
aspects of the language, such as pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar as 
well as for acquiring information about the history, geography, art, music, 
economy, living standards and customs of the various countries, and 
through such knowledge, for building desirable attitudes of sympathy, 
understanding and appreciation. 

All foreign study should be thought of as a sort of vicarious travel, and as 
many travel experiences as possible should be reproduced in the classroom 
by means of victrola records, radio programs, films and other audio-visual 
aids. How to find time to use this equipment should be no more of a problem 
for us than it is for a science teacher to find time for laboratory work. To try 
to teach without it should be as unthinkable for us as for him. It is rather a 
question of what equipment is available and how it can be used most 
effectively. In order to clarify our thinking let me suggest that we have 
three clearly marked aims: 1. to teach the language itself; 2. to give as much 
information as possible about the civilization that produced that language; 
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3. to develop constructive attitudes of international understanding and good 
will. These aims are not mutually exclusive; they often overlap and they 
always enrich and supplement each other. But let us take them up one ata 
time. 

What contribution can audio-visual aids make to the achievement of 
these goals? If, by teaching the language, we mean the four-fold aim, we 
must break it down into teaching the students to understand, speak, read 
and write the language. In developing ability to read and write, audio-visual 
aids are only of indirect advantage, to the extent to which they enable the 
student to achieve ability to pronounce, add to his vocabulary or familiarize 
him with grammatical usage, as basic tools with which to build; but, if 
speaking and understanding the spoken language are admitted as legitimate 
objectives in our course, then the inclusion of these mechanical aids in our 
language curriculum becomes imperative. Pupils can learn to understand 
only by having many opportunities to hear the language. Effective use of 
victrola records with and without the script emphasizes the importance of 
correct pronunciation of individual sounds and words, and clear enunciation 
of complete phrases. It trains students to listen, to distinguish differences in 
sounds and to imitate what they hear. 

How these records should be used will depend on many things—the type 
of record involved, the length of time at the teacher’s disposal, the objective 
of the exercise—whether the emphasis is to be on development of aural 
comprehension, improvement of pronunciation, or aesthetic satisfaction. If 
the record is to be used for improvement of pronunciation, a text in the form 
of a dialogue or conversation lends itself to repetition and drill in many 
different ways. For instance, after any new words have been explained, the 
students could listen to the record with the text before them, then listen a 
second time without the text, for the sake of ear-training. Then they might 
be asked to repeat as many phrases or sentences as they could remember. In 
a first year class in Spanish recently, after hearing a record twice without 
ever seeing the text, the students could repeat, by memory, about sixteen 
short sentences. This number could undoubtedly be increased by additional 
practice in this type of aural and oral drill. Subsequently, the text could be 
practiced, impersonated, dramatized and even memorized by the students 
with frequent replaying of the record to correct and perfect the pronuncia- 
tion. Students could make up their own conversations based on the text, 
learning to imitate intonation and accent at the same time that they are 
learning to imitate idiom and speech patterns. Let him explain it who can; 
the fact remains that a victrola record, by its very impersonal objectivity, 
perhaps, has a validity, an authenticity, not to say an authority that the 
teacher lacks. And it has been my experience that the pupils try harder to 
imitate a recording than they do to imitate the teacher—especially if it is 
dramatic or amusing, with appropriate sound effects, like train whistles or 
taxi horns. An excellent linguistic exercise for a student of language on any 
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level is to read aloud simultaneously with the record. One learns a great deal 
about speed, pauses, word grouping, stress and intonation. 

To be most effective these records should be made available to the stu- 
dents through the use of ear phones, if necessary, during their study hours; 
and call it blackmail or motivation, students should occasionally be graded 
on their pronunciation. What is important is always tested by the teacher, 
and conversely, what is to be tested becomes important to the student. 

Recordings of folksongs with which the students are already familiar or 
which they are about to learn again emphasize, in a pleasurable way, correct 
sounds, accentuation and stress. For more advanced students, dramatized 
recordings, reading of poetry or literary prose can be used not only for 
pronunciation drills, but to set a high standard of excellence toward which to 
aspire, or merely for the aesthetic satisfaction of hearing the language 
beautifully spoken. The student who has not learned to enjoy the sounds 
of the language apart from or in addition to the meaning has been deprived 
of one of the greatest satisfactions of language learning. And for creating 
atmosphere for club activities, special fiestas, and assembly programs and 
for accompanying songs, dances and dramatizations, nothing can take the 
place of albums of French, Spanish or Latin-American music. 

Another device for creating a desire to pronounce well is the making of 
records of the students’ pronunciation. This is a very time-consuming pro- 
cedure and is apt to get crowded out of a busy schedule, especially if the 
classes are large. Such an opportunity might be offered as a reward for the 
best ones or remedial work for those who need additional] help. 

There are, as yet, too few teaching films available in which simple 
French or Spanish is spoken. There are some excellent French and Mexican 
feature films with English captions in which even beginning students can 
identify and understand many words, phrases and sentences. Much could be 
done in developing aural comprehension, if such films could be shown twice 
with class discussion and vocabulary drill as preparation. There is, perhaps, 
no area of language teaching in which there is such need for development of 
suitable materials and it is a matter of some surprise to me that commercial 
companies have been so slow in providing them, or teachers so slow in 
demanding them. The sooner we clamor for them, the sooner we will get 
adequate mechanical aids, but we ourselves must see the possibilities in 
their use. 

Most Spanish teachers are doubtless familiar with the excellent teaching 
film, Buenos Dfas, Carmelita. The showing of such a film might have a 
three-fold objective: 1. to build vocabulary; 2. to develop aural compre- 
hension; 3. to increase facility in self-expression. In order to measure 
achievement in these three areas, the film was shown on two successive days 
in both first and second year classes without any preliminary preparation 
and the same test was given on both days. The vocabulary test, which was 
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dictated, consisted of 27 words used in short simple sentences. Although 
there was improvement in nearly every instance, and some students recog- 
nized as many as 14 or 15 new words, the results would not seem to justify 
the use of a film asa means of presenting new vocabulary. The results would 
undoubtedly have been more satisfactory if the words had been adequately 
presented before the showing of the film. If that had been done, I think there 
would have been almost 100% mastery of the meanings and a high degree of 
retention if they had been tested a week later. Such an opinion remains to 
be vindicated by further experimentation. 

There was only slight improvement in aural comprehension as tested by 
questions asked in Spanish to be answered in English. This was due to the 
fact that a second showing of the film did not reveal the meaning of un- 
familiar words not understood at the first showing. This was, perhaps, to be 
expected. 

The greatest improvement was shown in their facility in expressing 
themselves. Although there was no great increase in the number of sentences 
they wrote after the second showing, there was a marked increase in the 
number of words they used that had been used in the film. In many instances 
there seemed to be an unconscious echo and many of the phrases and words 
of the text were written down verbatim. It is not without significance, I 
think, that ever since the showing of the film, the excuses for absence and 
tardiness have been written in Spanish. 

Because of the nature of the subject matter, the vivid, dynamic way the 
words and situations were presented, such a film seems ideally suited to 
develop oral facility, based on a practical vocabulary. Whether the teacher 
uses the film as drill material or not, it should be included in the program 
as a vital learning experience; and the showing of the film should be fol- 
lowed up by some teaching or testing devices. Otherwise, it becomes merely 
a pleasant, but somewhat meaningless interlude. One reason why teachers 
are often slow to utilize these mechanical devices is that they think of them 
as unnecessary intérruptions in the business of learning, instead of including 
them as vital steps in the learning process. 

In speaking of visual aids, we tend to limit our thinking to movie films, 
but they include all materials that can be seen, beginning, for instance, with 
something as simple and obvious as a map of France or South America and 
ending with a four-reel film on the Pan-American Highway. Here again, 
visual aids may be used for the attainment of any or all objectives. In 
linguistic training, it is rather in the field of grammatical usage, the de- 
velopment of vocabulary and idiom, that visual aids are of inestimable 
value. What easier way, for instance, could one invent for teaching two of 
the main uses of these eternal bugbears of elementary students ser and estar, 
than by pointing to places on a map of S. A. with the comments—Buenos 
Aires est4 en la Argentina—Santiago est4 en Chile—or Lima es la capital del 
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Peri-—Bogoté es la capital de Colombia? I know of no better way to teach 
the geography of France, and at the same time the correct usage of preposi- 
tions and the definite article as well as such idiomatic phrases as “‘II fait 
chaud en Provence”’ or “II pleut souvent en Bretagne,” etc. than by point- 
ing to the places on the map as the phrases are being repeated. Almost any 
speech pattern could be utilized such as “Je voudrais aller en Normandie” 
or “‘Quand j’irai en France, j’iraia Marseille” or “‘Si je voyageais en France, 
j'irais en Alsace” ad infinitum. 

Lantern slides, too, can serve a useful purpose in developing oral facility. 
At the end of a week’s study on “‘E] Patio,” each student in a first year class 
was given a postal card of a patio and was told to prepare a description of it 
in Spanish. Some were in Spain, some in Mexico, some in S. A., some in 
New Orleans and California. They were in private homes, schools, hotels, 
convents, public buildings. These pictures were thrown on a screen and each 
student in turn described his or her picture in fluent and idiomatic Spanish. 
Instead of writing a test on this unit, these students had the satisfaction of 
finding themselves giving an illustrated lecture in a foreign language and 
surprised and delighted their teacher by repeating almost unconsciously 
such Castilian speech patterns as “Aqui tienen Vds—aqui se ve—se puede 
entrar en el patio; ne se pone el auto en el garage sino en el patio. Este patio 
sirve para comedor.”’ Many of the sentences were identical but their repeti- 
tion was made bearable by the fact that all the pictures were different. 

Such a class exercise fills a double function; in addition to giving the 
speakers a chance to express themselves in a foreign language, it gives the 
audience contact, as in actual travel, with many different kinds of patios in 
many lands. Implicit in the use of patios in local architecture is a difference 
in climate, historic tradition and ways of living that furnishes the basis for 
an interesting class discussion of national differences, causes for those 
differences, foreign influences in the U. S., infiltration of Spanish words into 
the English language, relationship of history and language. 

I don’t know whether the game of Bingo belongs properly among audio- 
visual aids but the numbers are certainly both audible and visible; and I 
know of no more effective device for teaching and testing numbers than by 
playing Bingo even if a Puritanical clientele might make it seem advisable 
to call it “Lotto.” 

When a beginning class in French had completed a unit on Jeanne 
d’Arc, appropriate pictures were projected on a screen and the students 
were invited to formulate sentences in French summarizing what they had 
learned. The ingenuity with which they utilized vocabulary and speech 
patterns memorized in other contexts was a source of constant amazement 
to the teacher. 

As part of a final examination in an elementary conversation class in 
French, the teacher threw on the screen pictures showing typical views of 
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Brittany, Normandy, Alsace and Provence. The pupils were called upon to 
identify in French the province represented and justify their opinion by 
significant comments in French—again utilizing vocabulary and idioms that 
had been assimilated during the study of the text. 

As a means of developing appreciation, sympathy and understanding of 
France, no more satisfactory tool for learning can be suggested than the 
excellent film strip entitled ““The People of France” recently published by 
Film Publishers, Inc., 12 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. And as a means of 
supplementing the students’ general cultural background, the set of colored 
slides sent out by “Services du Conseiller Culturel,” 934 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 
will give even beginners in the language vital, if brief contact, with the his- 
tory of French Art. Just listing the names of the artists represented and 
basing phonetic drill on such significant content would alone justify the use 
of this material. 

So much for our first objective, that of learning the language itself. In 
order to achieve our second—i.e. to give as much information as possible, we 
will find the many excellent films now available of invaluable help. In 
“Focus on Learning” by Charles F. Hoban, the author says: ‘One of the 
major values of motion pictures is not that they entertain the students but 
that they develop interest among them. After seeing a film, nearly half the 
students indicate a desire to carry on some form of research and reporting 
activities. To be successfully used, films should have a definite and func- 
tional relation to other materials and activities within the unit. They should 
neither be isolated within this series of experiences nor tacked on as an ap- | 
pendage.”’ 

The use of such a documentary film as ‘‘Our Neighbors Down the Road”’ 
can be made much more significant and effective if an entire unit is built 
around it, relating to it other learning activities such as making of a map of 
S. A. or of different South American countries, presentation of various topics 
as chosen by individual pupils and the preparation of a Latin-American 
exhibit. The “frame of reference’’ for such a unit might well be a chapter in 
the textbook on the Pan-American Highway. After the textbook material 
has been adequately covered by oral and written exercises, pupils may 
choose the activities in which they prefer to engage. The film may be shown | 
at the beginning, as a means of opening up the whole subject, creating an | 
interest in it, or at the end, asa summary of the class reports and activities, | 
but, in either case the showing of the film becomes an integral part of the~ 
unit. 

At the same time that students are learning, through the use of illustra- 
tive material, facts about the history, geography, climate, economics, 
standard of living, racial makeup of foreign countries, they can acquire in- 
sight into their problems, sympathy for their difficulties and appreciation of 
their culture. In order to determine whether or not such linguistic and 
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cultural objectives are reached by the use of visual aids, let us permit the stu- 
dents to speak for themselves. At the end of a five day unit on the Pan- 
American Highway, during which the previously described activities had 
been carried out, the students were asked to write an unsigned answer to 
the question ‘“‘What did you get out of this unit?” 

One student wrote: 


A better understanding of South American people 

A good idea of what each country looks like, and some characteristics 
I became more interested in learning Spanish 

A more adequate understanding of the need for friendly relations 

A knowledge of the worth of the South American people 


Another said: 


I think that this has been a very interesting unit. I have learned much despite the fact 
that I missed the film. The booklets from which we got the information for our speeches are 
full of pertinent, interesting facts about many of the South American countries. The story in 
our book, the pictures, the exhibit (which is really very good) all have contributed to making 
this an unusually interesting chapcer. 


A third one wrote: 


I have learned to know the countries of South America better through the film. I didn’t 
realize the length of the Pan-American Highway and the different kinds of lands that the road 
goes through. I also learned to use the map more through recitation in class. ] got a general 
idea of how the people of those countries live and work and what some of their customs are. 


Another expressed himself thus: 


This unit on the Pan-American Highway has been very interesting for me. One of my 
main ambitions for later on is to travel around South America. This highway would be one 
way of doing it. I found out so many more things about the highway and South America that 
I hadn’t known, through this unit. For instance— 

1. The movie—I never thought of such a vivid contrast between primitive and modern 

in South America. I knew there was some contrast, but not that much. 

2. The route of the Pan-American Highway and what parts are completed. The movie 

showed the types of roads and the weather effects upon them. 

3. The story and reports gave me an idea of the countries themselves (much more de- 

tailed than any previous one. 


Still another: 


The unit has helped me see the great length and magnificence of the highway which I 
hardly thought about at all before. It shows that countries can cooperate very well when they 
have to. It helps promote the “good neighbor” policy. I see now the great contrasts in South 
America between the modern and old things. For example, the airlines, subways, and some 
modern buildings next to baretoot Indians and ancient ways of agriculture. It is a conflict 
between modern and ancient civilizations. It has made me feel closer to the people of South 
America, especially the thought that it is possible to get there by automobile. 


And another: 


I enjoyed this chapter in the book more than any other. It is much more interesting to be 
able to actually see what we have been reading of and discussing, rather than just sticking to 
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the book. Preparing our paragraphs today was much more helpful than doing themes because 
1 found problems in the sort of sentence construction and the type of writing I would be doing 
and was able to get help on them. 


And finally: 


1. The mixed influences in South America—Spanish, Colonial, Indian and modern. 

2. The necessity and importance of the Pan-American Highway, especially to the South 
American countries. I hadn’t realized that transportation was so poor down there. 

3. The bright, colorful things in the exhibit helped me to realize a bit how the Indians 
live and dress, the beauty of their handwork, and an example of the types of things 
to be seen or bought while traveling on the highway. 

4. The very beautiful scenery and interesting customs to be seen in South America. 


The fact that such a unit was planned by the pupils themselves under 
the teacher’s guidance and that therefore they chose the activities in which 
they preferred to engage, is of significance as a source of motivation. They 
“asked for it,’’ so to speak, and therefore assumed more responsibility and 
took more interest than they would otherwise have done, in setting up the 
exhibit, making maps, reading and preparing reports on their chosen topics. 
As a result of their individual and group efforts, the whole class acquired 
adequate information on which to build for further study and on which to 
base constructive attitudes of interest, understanding and appreciation. 

Whatever time was lost from acquisition of vocabulary, or grammatical 
drill was compensated for by the increased interest in Latin America and 
hence, in the language, aroused by the topics, reports, map study and visual 
aids used in the unit. In the subsequent reading of stories of South American 
origin, setting and tradition, it was apparent that the students’ understand- 
ing and appreciation were greatly enhanced by the rather thorough geo- 
graphical and economic background they had acquired during the carrying 
out of the unit. And so, though the use of the film can hardly be said to have 
improved their reading ability, there can be no doubt that by enriching their 
background it increased their enjoyment and understanding of what they 
read. 

In closing, I repeat that visual aids are not limited to moving picture 
films. All sorts of illustrative materials should be used such as the excellent 
French and Latin-American calendars that were published last year, 
colored reproductions of French and Spanish paintings, Ribera’s murals, 
the famous caricatures of Molina Campos, illustrations from Life magazine, 
the excellent book on the Pan-American Highway by Harry Franck, such 
books as France Will Live Again and Stones of France, Stones of Glory, the 
splendid illustrated booklets and pamphlets published in the interest of the 
Good Neighbor Policy. There should be a generous use of bulletin boards in 
classroom, library or hallways for legitimate publicity and preparation of 
exhibits of handicrafts from France, Spain and Latin-American countries. 
Costumes, stage settings, dramatizations, gestures and impersonations, 
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folk dances, railroad posters, illustrated pamphlets issued by travel agencies, 
all play their part in visual education and in helping to interpret the foreign 
nation by other means and through other experiences than merely by verbal- 
ization. 

Closely allied to the second objective and dependent on it is our third 
one—namely, to develop attitudes of interest in, curiosity about, and ap- 
preciation for a foreign civilization—in other words, to develop a desirable 
attitude of sympathy and understanding which can be based only on knowl- 
edge and factual information. The comments of the students themselves 
reveal to what an extent the Pan-American exhibit, the film, the study of 
the maps and pictorial material increased their awareness, their interest, 
their curiosity, their sympathy, their understanding and in some instances, 
their appreciation and admiration of South American countries, and aroused 
in them a desire to travel and see these places and people for themselves. 
Even if this natural and praiseworthy desire is never to be fulfilled, to have 
opened up to students of high school age, horizons beyond the corner drug- 
store and the Junior Prom is not to have lived in vain, pedagogically 
speaking. I am firmly convinced that there is no subject in the curriculum 
to which the use of almost any and all kinds of audio-visual aids can con- 
tribute more than in the field of modern languages. Let us, then, make 
generous use of all the mechanical devices at our disposal and create an in- 
sistent and persistent demand for bigger and better records, and films and 
other aids to make our teaching of modern languages truly modern. 


‘““AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDsS!”’ 
‘FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 
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The Training of Foreign Language Teachers 
for Current Methods and Objectives 


James B. THARP 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—Fashion-cycles in methods of teaching. Seven alibis for failure to achieve 
objectives analyzed and discussed: previous preparation, pupil motivation, intelligence, length 
of study period, suitability of materials, scope of objectives, teacher training. Teacher prepara- 
tion is the key to the situation. The oral approach in current vogue requires a teacher who is a 
skilled performer. To acquire such skills teachers need foreign residence or its equivalent in 
special summer language schools.) 


HE use of the word “current” in the title may imply that Iam going to 

discuss some new methods and objectives different from those that have 
existed in the past. It would be more accurate to borrow the terminology of 
the arbiters of fashion who decide such delicate matters as the length of 
milady’s skirt or whether gloves shall be worn this season, and to say I 
shall discuss the methods and objectives currently in vogue. It is a sign of 
something or other that many of our women teachers are more anxious to be 
in the current fashion in matters of dress than in the nature of their teaching. 
It must be admitted, however, that just as our ladies, whether from reasons 
of economy or from sheer obstinacy, might continue to wear a certain style 
of dress with the firm conviction that the cycle of fashion-change would 
bring the costume back into vogue in due time, so our language teachers 
may be content to carry on blithely in their out-of-date ways until the cycle 
of method returns again to justify their persistency. 

No one will deny that fashion cycles exist, and so the owner of a long 
skirt can be sure that some day skirts will be long again—perhaps when 
we no longer need a stern O.P.A. to conserve cloth to help clothe needy 
sufferers in other lands. I, for one, am waiting patiently for the style to 
return on our college campuses when the young ladies will wear dresses again 
and leave the blue jeans for the boys. On the other hand it is highly doubtful 
—at least in the United States outside of Hollywood—that ladies will ever 
again wear the hoop skirt and powdered wig and that men will parade their 
calves in breeches and hose. 

I have built up my simile to suggest that the forces in American society 
which shape the pattern of the schools, dictate their study programs and 
validate their methods, may have changed to such a degree that some luck- 
less teachers, sitting out the cycle of language teaching methods, may find 
themselves in wig or breeches in these days of bobby socks and blue jeans. 
What, then, has been the shift in foreign language teaching, its methods and 
objectives, and what is the current vogue? 
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In another paper’ I have tried to trace how a school subject enters the 
curriculum to be functional in order to satisfy a definite need of the pupils 
—social, economic, intellectual—and how changes in the needs may force 
the subject to adopt secondary objectives which continue to function for a 
portion of the school body; or how the subject may be forced by further 
social changes even to carry on for transfer or instrumental objectives only 
in order to stay in the curriculum. Teachers may accept this shift because 
they still believe in the effectiveness of the subject matter which caught 
their interest in their preparatory days and because often they feel it is too 
late to change to some other teaching field which has come into fashion. 
Perhaps they decide to sit tight in case the fashion cycle may come around 
again to their style. 

Although the Committee of Twelve of 1898 identified and described 
three or four alternative methods, the influence of the priority of the study 
of the ancient languages by careful grammatical preparation and by trans- 
lation to and from English persisted strongly in the modern languages. The 
Natural and Direct Methods gained advocates, books were written and the 
masters of training schools acquired disciples. The Reading Method de- 
scribed by the Committee of Twelve, based on intensive translation, 
changed to a scanning of many pages in the University of Chicago’s earlier 
Extensive Reading Plan. The Modern Language Study of the late 1920’s 
was unable by pupil-test programs or by teacher-questionnaires to establish 
dependable data on the superiority of any recognized method. When Cole- 
man came forth with a new-type “Direct-Reading” method it was poorly 
understood and was received with huzzahs from some and with groans from 
others. Clearly the first modern language investigation did not settle the 
problems of curriculum and method any more than did the earlier Classical 
Investigation set at ease the Latin teacher’s mind. 

For one reason the curriculum experts, taking their cue on educational 
values from an isolationist-minded public, kept bringing up the why of 
foreign language study, long after we foreign language teachers wanted to 
get down to details of when, what and how. This obstructionist tactic, even 
if we admit a sincerity of motive for reasons of general welfare and national 
well-being, diverted the competing languages into a scramble for nice- 
sounding phrases acceptable to the experts who might then let the subjects 
stay in the curriculum. For a time we soft-pedaled the linguistic phases of 
the subject: we were the sister of the fair-haired queen of the curriculum, 
the social studies. We played up culture and instrumental values and correla- 
tion. Then an economic depression sent hordes of students into shops and 
laboratories for quick ¢raining in saleable performances. The competition 
was vicious; our mortality was terrible. 

What was wrong with language teaching to bring about this state of 


1“Are Foreign Languages Tool or Cultural Subjects?” Educational Research Bulletin, 
Vol. XXV, October 16, 1946. 
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affairs? You say we were not alone to blame, that the other subject matters 
were equally guilty. True; but we had better consider what we did and why. 
Was the cause of our failure teacher preparation, scope of objectives, 
suitability of materials, length of study period, intelligence of pupils, sound- 
ness of pupil motivation or thoroughness of their previous preparation, to 
mention just a few of our well-worn alibis? It could have been any one or all 
of these reasons in one or another circumstance, but let’s not fall into any 
booby trap. 

I am sure heads will nod as many a reader sees each one of our favorite 
peeves by which we like to excuse our failures, but several heads will cer- 
tainly bob vigorously at the words “‘previous preparation.” Is it possible 
you were thinking that children nowadays are not taught the forms of 
English grammar on which to build the grammar of a foreign language? 
If so, let’s not be trapped. Might not the English teacher say it is an un- 
warranted assumption to claim that foreign language grammar needs to be 
developed on the framework of the grammar of the mother tongue? Might 
they not ask by what right you seek to decide the objectives and methods of 
English teaching?—unless, of course, you are also an English teacher. As I 
want the English teachers to let us decide what to do about foreign lan- 
guages, so I respect their decision—perhaps not a unanimous one—to teach 
English as an operating experience, maximum use with constant clinical 
adjustment,—to cultivate English, not as a hot-house flower, but as a 
sturdy field plant open to all weathers. I want to watch their experiment and 
see how it turns out. When or if the procedure changes, the English teachers 
will order it. 

Shall we blame the soundness of pupil motivation? Why don’t pupils 
like our subject? By no means are all children who dislike foreign language 
study addlepated and lazy. What do children like to do? Couldn’t we eaves- 
drop on some of their club meetings and get ideas for a few stunts that might 
give us an opening wedge? And why must the class room be dull while the 
school club is fun? I seriously charge the foreign language teacher and school 
administrators with lack of proper, even decent, orientation and guidance 
in directing or permitting pupils to enter foreign language study. There is 
the mad scramble, even open, barefaced proselyting, by teachers to get 
pupils to elect this language instead of that one. In most cases, there is 
no attempt to show what foreign language study is like or to examine each 
pupil on his state of readiness to enter the discipline. Let’s sort out the 
pupils according to background, interests, capacities and individual needs, 
then make objectives suitable to each pupil-stratum in order to have good 
motivation all along the way. 

Perhaps pupils are not so intelligent nowadays as they were in our day. 
Bang! another booby trap, and we walked right into it! In the absence of 
actual statistics I am informed by one of my psychologist colleagues that 
the average of pupil intelligence has probably risen in the last fifty years. 
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And why not? Consider what our sons and daughters have learned recently 
in a matter of weeks that we learned poorly in years. Nowadays a ten-year- 
old boy, who dodges a Cadillac and nearly gets clipped by a Nash, knows 
without a backward glance that it was a Cadillac and a Nash, whereas his 
father—certainly his grandfather—would only know the car makes by 
looking at the name plates. No; don’t blame it on the dumbness of the 
pupils; they aren’t dumb—just different. Better take the blame yourself 
and say, I haven’t learned how to deal with children like these, but I’ll 
keep trying to find out. If you blame it on the children, nothing happens; 
you are at an impasse: no hay paso; circulation interdite. If you take the 
blame, then you can do something. 

Perhaps we have not been allowed time enough to do a proper job. In 
the early days of language teaching four years of Latin was considered the 
minimum and this allotment of time was readily transferred to the modern 
languages as each entered the curriculum to perform its definite function 
in reponse to a need of society. In fact, some of the language colonies of im- 
migrants succeeded in having their home language taught in the primary 
grades. 

When the junior high school movement early in the century took the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades into separate buildings, with separate administra- 
tion and the separate aim of general orientation and exploration of the 
areas of living, rather than the previous all-important aim of preparation 
for higher and higher institutions of learning, many school systems lowered 
the starting age of a foreign language, Latin as well as the living languages. 
A start in the 7th grade would permit six consecutive years of study, would 
capture the enthusiasm of early adolescence, use its ready memory and the 
flexible voice mechanisms of younger children. Although Latin instruction 
did not expect to use the oral-aural aspects of language, and some of the 
reasons for early beginning do not apply to a dead language, the early start 
was readily accepted by the classical languages. Since that time the wisdom 
of that step has been questioned by some educators. 

This early start has continued to work well in situations where controlled 
motivation provides the demand and sympathetic administration allots 
the time. Most of the private schools and certain city systems like Cleve- 
land, New York City and many others have successfully continued the plan. 
On the other hand, as competition from other subject areas diminished 
foreign language demand by society and reduced school motivation, the 
fourth year dropped off, followed by the third year. The two-year minimum 
has remained, for school administrators, under advice or perhaps pressure 
from foreign language teachers, decided that less than two years of study 
was a waste of time. I know of no other school subject where credit for one 
year-unit is withheld until completion of a second unit. This looks like a 
favored position for our subject matter, but some educators think it is not 
an unmixed blessing. 
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We have pointed out how loss of time allotment and basic motivation 
have reduced language study to the function of the receptive skills—reading 
with some comprehension by the ear—and to the adoption of transfer and 
instrumental aims. The minimum of time in the typical school program is 
the one-year or even one-semester course in general language, which is a 
survey course in language appreciation with no attempt to develop per- 
forming skills. In all of the above discussion of time allotment the college 
semester is considered, with adequate statistical evidence, to be equivalent 
to a high school year. The typical school program referred to provides 45 or 
50 minutes per day for a five-day week, sometimes reduced to three days per 
week at advanced levels of instruction. 

But suddenly comes the war and with it comes intense demand and 
solid motivation and, moreover, the nation’s readiness to spend any 
necessary amount of money which nobody regrets spending, if we win. 
In a flash old time schedules were junked. Minimum schedules—to build 
a bomber, to perfect an amphibious motor truck, to train a pilot, to train 
a lathe worker, to train an instructor of bayonet techniques, any kind 
of training: training, I said, not education—schedules were halved, then 
halved again, and when persons were finally frantic for more time the 
schedules were quartered. And we produced; we accelerated, we selected, we 
filtered out, and we ruthlessly flunked out the incapable, the disinter- 
ested, the mal-motivated, the lazy, and the unworthy. 

We won; but it was no miracle. We could have done it before and we 
could do it again, given the demand, the motivation and the money. Much 
of the organization, the innovation of techniques, the coordination of ac- 
tivities was directed by former school teachers. They had the know-how all 
the time. 

Acceleration itself is not new; many of us experienced it during the first 
World War. I had the privilege of being one of several thousand American 
soldiers who were sent to French universities for four months in the spring 
of 1919. With no previous study of French—after my four years of high 
school Latin, I had taken German during the two years of college I had 
completed—I had picked up enough French by myself after landing in 
France to be placed in the intermediate level of instruction at Grenoble 
where I was sent. Small classes of ten met daily for an hour of conversation; 
the elementary level met two hours a day. The intermediate level had 
another hour daily in classes of 30 or 40 students for grammar study and 
composition, mostly translation from English to French. The few who were 
able to be classified as advanced students attended regular lectures. Every- 
body of every level had to attend a certain number of lectures a week, 
regardless of how much he understood. Here was military discipline pro- 
viding for the learning of French by a process of osmosis or absorption. In 
addition, practically everyone had his échange—usually a charming young 
lady, in which case most of the talking was in English. Since I was serious 
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about learning French, my échange was sixty years old. We met every day 
for tea and spoke only French all the time. Moreover, all the soldier- 
students lived in French homes, ate at French pensions, went to parties, 
read the newspapers, perhaps even dreamed in French. Do you wonder, 
then, that when I reentered college and I decided to major in French, that I 
was started in third-year courses, after only four months of study? 

You all know how the recent acceleration in language study worked out 
in the A.S.T.P. There was a rigid selection of students on the basis of 
capacity to learn. There was strong motivation—promise of future service 
and army status (largely repudiated later, we must admit) and threat of 
return to the ranks and unpleasant rifle-toting in case of failure. There was 
ample time allotment—some fifteen contact hours a week. There were good 
materials, good instructors, good everything. It was no miracle; we knew 
how before and could do it again—if we want to bad enough. Do you wonder 
that Iam impatient at the excuse: “they don’t allow us time enough to teach 
a language so it will function as a tool and thus at the same time bring the 
highest possible cultural return’’? 

In normal times it is more pleasant and more comfortable to do our 
learning—as well as our working—a little more leisurely, but if we put our 
minds to it we could juggle the time we have and use it in solid chunks and 
do a good job of accelerated teaching. I believe that such concentrated 
learning will be retained as long as the same amount of spaced learning, if 
it gets equivalent nurture and exercise. Anything—even a muscle—dies 
from disuse. 

There is not much to say about suitability of material, except that it is 
the American way to junk inefficient machines and to build new ones. We 
have the know-how and we have the money to buy what we need. The 
American system of localized control of education, through elected boards 
of education which hire administrative officers, gives to the taxpayers 
whose children attend school the right to spend money for materials. By 
and large the materials exist for all types of teaching and when a new type 
appears the book publishers soon produce the working materials. For 
example, in recent months many new books for the oral, conversational 
approach—the current vogue in certain favored circumstances—have been 
published, much of the content having been experimentally used by the 
A.S.T.P. and in regular classes also taught by the A.S.T.P. instructors. 

The scope of objectives will continue to be the most controversial matter 
language teachers must settle. Just as in labor disputes, we want much but 
for the time being we’ll settle for less. We have had our hard times but just 
now our stock is rising. Many thousands of young men have had a look at 
other parts of the world and are ready to assume a world attitude in human 
affairs. This feeling leavens the state of mind of the public and there is a 
reviving demand for foreign language tool-skills that will function. School 
children must be guided to sense and understand this demand and hence be 
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motivated to undertake and to persevere in a long hard road of preparation. 
We could accelerate and get satisfactory quick training. It is better to go 
up a slow gradient and get the skills in a framework of general culture. 

In deciding on this objective for language tool-skills, we must realize 
that only in the most favored situations some of the few pupils who complete 
high school will succeed in accomplishing the objectives of performance. 
Among the selected students who go on to college, others can procure 
operating skills. In less favored situations the objective of reading as a 
functioning skill must be accepted and the time allotted—usually two years 
—must be used effectively to produce valid returns. Finally we ought to 
study carefully the possibility of teaching language and languages for 
purposes of appreciation. If it means new materials, new objectives, even 
new teachers, we can produce all that is needed if we want to bad enough. 

Have we failed for lack of good teachers? The answer is yes, and no. No, 
in that foreign language teachers in the main have not understood the scope 
of the job of foreign language teaching and have often tried to do the right 
thing in the wrong place. No, again, in that the administrators have not 
allowed outlet to the teaching our people knew how to do and the American 
curricular system in its diversified richness has not enabled the continuity 
and concentration we need for certain outcomes. The answer is yes, that we 
have our share of stagnant shirkers. Yes, we have our share of inexperienced 
class-watchers and those who are soured on the world and on children in 
particular. But we have more than our share of teachers who try to teach 
without knowing adequately the subject they teach. The school system of 
control, cautious state certification, and even the valuable law of school 
tenure which, enacted for a necessary social security for teachers, has 
forced many an unprepared teacher to step into an unexpected vacancy— 
all of these permit inadequately prepared teachers to instruct our children. 

The war and its aftermath of reconversion has removed thousands of 
teachers from our schools and many will never go back to the classroom. In 
the emergency, state departments of education issue thousands of temp- 
rary certificates and the school principals must hire the holders to fill 
vacancies. So long as the demand for teachers far exceeds the supply, and 
salary scales do not attract sufficient trainees, the hiring standards will be 
low. During the late 30’s we had an oversupply of teachers, but the com- 
plicated system of subject combinations necessary to place beginning teach- 
ers mitigated against satisfactory preparation in any one of the subjects. At 
such a time the certification laws should have become more stringent to 
produce better teachers. Instead, in some cases, they loosened up to permit 
more flexible subject combinations. We could reduce the range of subject 
offerings in the high schools, in order to concentrate on training better 
teachers in fewer subjects, but that is harder to do than to balance the 
national budget—and who can do that? 

The current vogue of emphasis on the oral approach requires a teacher 
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competent in the oral skills, a performer. Such a teacher should know the 
techniques of developing good pronunciation and of promoting oral expres- 
sion. These are the hardest of all objectives and should not be attempted by 
ill-trained teachers. Speaking is a social activity: there must be a listener. 
Moreover, the audience situation must be motivated. We can, and must, in 
order to secure the maximum use of practice time, employ choral repetition 
in classes. Time is too precious to make a whole class listen while one pupil 
speaks, unless the material is worthy of the audience situation, which is rare. 
We need recorders or sound mirrors, so one pupil can talk and listen to him- 
self and not disturb his neighbors. Failing that, we must work by twos and 
by groups. Space does not permit a catalogue of oral-teaching devices; I 
mention only enough to show how large these skills and instructional tech- 
niques loom in the current objectives if we would develop oral skills to tool 
quality. 

The methods employed in the oral classes of the A.S.T.P. were largely 
not new; they were old ones rearranged to fit a new situation having a 
specific objective, the creation of oral speaking fluency. The use of these 
methods and the background of preparation they entail in the teacher will 
be harder than ever to develop in our teachers without some sort of foreign 
residence such as my own experience at Grenoble, or such as a group of my 
students had last winter in Mexico. There is a project to establish a regular 
“Winter Quarter in Mexico” for undergraduate students and I hope Ohio 
State University will lead the way. The Junior Year Abroad is resuming 
operations and all sorts of summer schools are functioning. The sessions at 
Middlebury, Mills, Western Reserve and Duke—to mention the ones I 
know best—are the nearest substitute that can be had for foreign study. All 
such schools should be used widely by all who can afford them. 

I have purposely ended the discussion on the crux of the situation, 
the preparation of teachers. Workshops, in-service institutes, summer study 
and travel will improve the product that the universities and teachers col- 
leges can turn out. But no outside force can really create the motivating 
attitude that makes someone want to teach well. It must be an inner urge to 
serve within a person who loves children. We Americans can do what needs 
to be done, and that quite promptly and effectively, if we want to bad 
enough. 
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It Comes to Languages—But Is It Science? 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


(Author’s summary.—A long-delayed answer to the FORTUNE article “Science Comes to 
Languages.” The inside story of the Intensive Language Program, ASTP and Army Language 
Programs, with an evaluation of their success and implications for ‘‘regular” language teach- 
ing.) 


OU want to learn Arapahoe, or Kwakiutl, or Choctaw. It is conceivable 

that you may, for scientific or practical reasons. (The last are not too 
likely: Arapahoe is the language of 2,000, Kwakiutl of 1,000, Choctaw of 
perhaps 15,000 North American Indians.) 

Since there are no available grammars, no written documents, no 
teachers of the language, there is only one thing you can do. You seek 
speakers of your language, preferably bilingual ones, and try to draw the 
language from them. You ask them how they say “corn,” ‘‘wheat,” “‘canoe,”’ 
“wigwam,”’ then longer phrases, such as “I am going to the village tonight.” 
Ultimately, if you have enough patience and luck, you succeed in having 
some sort of picture of the language. Some of its sounds may be strange, 
and you note them down to the best of your ability. The grammatical rules 
you have to figure out for yourself, from carefully selected examples. Of 
course you encounter difficulties. Kwakiut] may not use nouns, verbs and 
adjectives in the fashion to which you are accustomed. But if you are a 
linguist you are prepared for that; you know that the grammatical cate- 
gories of certain languages do not apply to others. You may also find that 
two or more speakers of what is ostensibly the same language do not 
coincide in the way they produce certain sounds or arrange certain sen- 
tences; since there is nothing but the speakers to go by, you either take a 
cross-section of their different versions, or go by majority rule, or set down 
the differences as local or personal. By the time you are through with your 
speakers, you are in a position to sit down and write a “grammar” (or a 
description of the sounds, forms and structure) of your language. Your 
somewhat arbitrary choice of the various sounds and forms cffered by your 
natives may actually represent a minority of the speakers, but that you 
cannot help, any more than a Gallup Poll worker going to Maine could help 
gaining the impression that Roosevelt was going to lose the 1944 presi- 
dential election. You have done your best. 

So far you have been quite scientific. In the field in which you were 
working, there was absolutely nothing else to be done. The language had no 
grammars, no authorities, no written records that you could consult. 

But now you step into another field—say the field of French or Italian. 
These languages have grammars, standards, authorities, academies, written 
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records, a whole treasure-trove of literature. You discard all this as of no 
value, and follow precisely the same system you followed in learning 
Kwakiutl. As a linguist, you have the Linguistic Atlases of France and 
Italy to warn you that the popular spoken tongue differs, often radically, 
from village to village. You disregard also this evidence, collected by your 
fellow-scholars at the cost of infinite time and labor, and proceed with your 
own chosen method. You pick up an apache from the banlieues of Paris, a 
woodchopper from the Ardennes, a fisherman from Marseille, a petit com- 
mercant from Lyon, and you proceed to build up your outline of spoken 
French. Or you select a Sicilian shoemaker, a scugnizzo from the Neapolitan 
wharves, a Roman beggar and a Venetian gondolier, and construct a gram- 
mar of spoken Italian. The result is bewildering, to put it mildly. If you 
concentrate on any one of your native informants, you will, of course, come 
out with a good dictionary of argot, a grammar of Marseillais, an outline of 
the pronunciation of Palermo, or a list of Neapolitan cuss-words—which 
again is scientifically legitimate. But can you hope to learn ‘‘French”’ or 
“Italian” by such means? Can you expect to understand and to make your- 
self understood by the majority of the population of either country? 
Perhaps we are exaggerating. Let us say that, as a moderate among 
“linguistic scientists,” you select your speakers with care. You decree that 
they must not be illiterates, even that they must be fairly cultivated. Since 
you know that there are local dialects, and you want no part or parcel of 
them, you eschew the Lyonnais, the Marseillais, the Sicilian and the 
scugnizzo. Your norm becomes the fairly educated Parisian or Florentine. 
What will this ideal informant, whose language is understood generally 
throughout his country, give you in the way of linguistic structure? He will 
give you just about what you find in any good, up-to-date grammar of 
French or Italian. The time that you spend in carefully building up the 
grammatical structure of the language from speech-experience will turn out 
to be largely wasted, because that structure is available in simple, pre- 
digested form. As for the sounds of standard French or Italian, your in- 
formant will turn out to be about as useful as a regular qualified teacher 
of the language. If you complicate your process of language-learning with a 
brand-new and highly technical terminology which nobody (not even its 
advocates) really understands,! you will be able to impress the gullible; but 
you will be far from simplifying the process of language-learning. After all, 
a good many people are familiar with “vowel” and “consonant,” “‘subject”’ 
and ‘“‘verb” and “syntax’’; but who, outside of the inner circle, has ever 
heard of “‘morphophonemic,” “compound juncture,” ‘‘endocentric phrase” 
or “nominative substantive expression’’? If, by reason of membership in a 
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certain Society, you feel impelled to make use of ‘“‘phonemic’”’ transcriptions, 
you will run up against such difficulties as French é and é being represented 
by the same symbol, because ‘‘their occurrence is in complementary dis- 
tribution’; this may be meaningful to you, but not to your students, who 
hear the difference in sound and haven’t yet learned (and probably never 
will) about ‘‘complementary distribution.” If, on the other hand, by reason 
of Army affiliations, you use English transcriptions, the avowed purpose of 
which is to serve as a mnemonic device in connection with speakers or 
phonograph records, the following results will ensue: 1. your students will 
be impatient to get to see, as well as hear, ‘“‘the real language”’ (this ex- 
perience, freely admitted by “linguistic scientists,” is direct evidence of the 
fact that the students are endowed with more common sense than their 
“scientific” instructors; they know that language comes in two forms, the 
spoken and the written, and that they are going to come up against the 
latter as well as the former); 2. your students will be forever confirmed in 
their English language-habits; they will keep saying “lay veal’ for les villes 
and ‘‘key air owe bay bear’”’ for quiero beber; perhaps they would say it any- 
way; but at least your conscience would be clear if you had given them the 
actual spelling from the start, with the necessary explanations about the 
connections between sounds and spelling; 3. when you finally do face them 
with the “real” spelling, there will be endless confusion, caused by the fact 
that you have established in their minds a full set of habits and correlations 
which you are now trying to dislodge and replace. 

The time has come to take stock of the linguistic situation in this great 
country of ours. Long before America entered World War II, it was obvious 
to a good many among us that if our armed forces ever left the American 
homeland they would need languages—plenty of languages. Dr. Mortimer 
Graves, of the American Council of Learned Societies, had for years been 
voicing the warning that America was linguistically unprepared in the 
more obscure languages. But the need was not merely for a few specialists 
in Turkish, Assamese, Fanti and Melanesian Pidgin. The big crying need 
was for the better-known languages, French, German, Spanish, Italian, the 
study of which had for years been whittled down by educationists of the 
isolationist school and emasculated by the two-year, three-hour-a-week 
reading objective. Even while the initial stages of the European war raged, 
short-sighted college presidents and high school boards were busy cutting 
down language requirements and discharging language teachers. 

In an article entitled ‘“Languages for Defense,”’ printed in the December 
1941 issue of French Review, I outlined what I believe was the first organic, 
comprehensive program of language studies for the armed forces to have 
been presented to the public. In this article, I advocated the use of both 
employed and unemployed language teachers in connection with the USO 
to impart language training to the soldiers as part of their recreational or 
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cultural program. The article, though submitted in August, was un- 
fortunately side-tracked, and did not appear until two or three days after 
Pearl Harbor. Copies of it were sent to all the people in responsible positions, 
from the President of the United States and the Secretary of War down, and 
duly acknowledged, Then the Army’s linguistic movements became 
shrouded in a veil of secrecy, while language teachers all over the country 
were advised, in accordance with directives from Washington, to convert 
the nature of their activities from languages to physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics and shop-work. 

I was later informed by none other than the Director of the Army Lan- 
guage Program that the latter got under way in May 1942. By the end of 
1942, the language teachers were still in the dark as to what was going on, 
and were still being urged and compelled to drop the idea of teaching 
languages in wartime and teach “practical” subjects instead. At the same 
time, the news trickled through from Britain that American soldiers sta- 
tioned there were being given instruction in French, German and Italian. 
How? By whom? This was not disclosed till much later. 

Then came a blare of trumpets and news of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. Teachers of languages were finally needed, and would be used 
if they agreed to subscribe to certain aims and methods of instruction The 
aims were practical and conversational. For the purpose on hand, there was 
nothing wrong with that. The methods were something else. They were 
definitely the methods of the mechanistic school, of the American Indian- 
ists, of the “‘linguistic scientists’ who scorn the written language, do not 
believe in esthetic or cultural values in language-learning, and make such 
pronouncements as: ‘‘Our schools and colleges teach us very little about 
language, and what they teach us is largely in error’; “‘When it comes to 
linguistic form, Plato walks with the Macedonian swineherd, Confucius 
with the head-hunting savage of Assam’’; ‘Everyone who is not deaf or 
idiotic has fully mastered his native language by the end of his fifth year”; 
“A language is the way people talk, not the way someone thinks they ought 
to talk’’; ‘“‘There is no fundamental or inherent difference between correct 
and incorrect speech, or between a language and a dialect.” 

How had these people gotten into the saddle to the point of making the 
Army see things their way? They had first filtered into the Intensive Lan- 
guage Program of the American Council of Learned Societies, a private and 
praiseworthy undertaking designed to create what had never before existed 
in America—a body of specialists acquainted with the more obscure, less 
literary and cultural, more “‘useless” tongues, for which the war emergency 
had suddenly created a moderate demand. The Rockefeller Foundation had 
finally sponsored the cause for which Dr. Graves had fought in vain for 
years. The funds were available, but qualified teachers were not. It was at 
this point that the American Indianists willingly sprang into the breach. 
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They had been accustomed for years to ‘‘build up” languages out of nothing 
but a native informant and a lot of hard, patient, generally unrequited 
work.? What they had done for Comanche and Ojibwa they could do for 
Siamese, Burmese, Hausa and Pidgin English. 

It is probable that the Siamese, Burmese, etc. taught by the native 
informant method are open to the same objections described originally in 
connection with the Indian languages themselves. Statements have been 
heard to the effect that Intensive Language students suddenly confronted 
with native speakers other than their own informants found the going very, 
very tough. But by and large, there is no doubt that the Intensive Language 
Program and its improvised teachers did the Nation a real service. How- 
ever imperfect the knowledge of Swahili and Annamese they gathered and 
imparted may ultimately turn out to be, it was better than no knowledge at 
all. And the choice in most of these tongues was between the method used 
and nothing. 

It may be noted in passing that a good deal of propaganda work was 
meanwhile carried on for the purpose of discrediting the “standard” lan- 
guages and playing up the newcomers. To cite a few examples: a map of 
“the world’s great language empires” appearing in National Geographic 
Magazine for December 1943 and inspired by a linguistic scientist shows 
English, Russian, Chinese, Arabic, Spanish and Portuguese, but no French, 
German or Italian; newspaper articles appeared decrying French as 
“merely a social accomplishment, like playing the harp” and German as “‘a 
tool for a few specialists,” and urging that our high schools teach our boys 
and girls to ‘‘speak, read and write, easily, charmingly and forcefully, Rus- 
sian and Chinese.”’ Other articles and even radio broadcasts extolled Pidgin 
English as the vehicle of future international communications, Turkish as 
“one of the world’s most important tongues, spoken by over 50 million,” 
Swahili as “the language of one hundred million people in Africa.” The 
reason for all this was obvious. The linguistic scientists were anxious to boost 
those languages in which they would have no check-up from people who 
really knew, and play down those where the competition of real specialists 
was keen, 

But now, with the ASTP and the Army Program for G. I. Joe in full 
swing, reality took the upper hand. The spotlight ceased to play on the 
more obscure languages and their vagaries and was brought squarely back 
to the “normal” languages of the American curriculum (French, German, 


* This is the way E. H. Sturtevant, America’s foremost Hittite scholar, describes the 
situation: “Since the enthusiasm of the Americanists has always exceeded their prudence, a 
number of them were without regular employment two years ago, and their services were im- 
mediately available for work on oriental languages if anyone would pay for their board and 
lodging” (Review of Bloomfield’s “Outline Guide,” and Bloch and Trager’s “Outline of 
Linguistic Analysis,” Language, 19.1.42). 
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Italian, Spanish) plus a few others (Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Russian) 
which had already gained a foothold in our larger and better equipped uni- 
versities. Here again, with reckless bravery, the American Indianists rushed 
into the breach. ‘‘Let us use” they told the Army “the methods that have 
proved so successful in the Intensive Language Program.”’ And they re- 
peated those verses of their Bible which make such a startling, sweeping 
impression: “Our schools and colleges teach us very little about language, 
and what they teach us is largely in error.” 

We do not know, of course, precisely how successful the Intensive Lan- 
guage Program was with its obscure languages. We shall not know until 
the people instructed by it, having come back from the countries to which 
they went, give us a reasonable cross-section of information as to how they 
made out with their empirically acquired Burmese and Tibetan. But very 
convincing popular magazine accounts had been made out with a few im- 
pressive instances, such as students singing Japanese songs after one week 
of instruction.’ 

The Army is not primarily a linguistic society, and may be forgiven for 
having fallen for the claims of the linguistic scientists that they could do as 
good a job for French, German and Italian as they had done for Urundi and 
Quechua. The main directives of ASTP and Army programs were set up 
by the linguistic scientists, who coupled themselves, for teaching purposes. 
with native informants ranging all the way from ‘‘economists, political sci- 
entists, lawyers, judges, poets, novelists and Army officers” to ‘“‘housewives, 
barbers, a pearl diver and even a former numbers-racket specialist.’ 

But there were not enough linguistic scientists to go around. And here 
is where the regular teachers of the standard languages finally came into 
their own. They were summoned in droves to give instruction in ASTP 
classes. And at this point, the ASTP turned into a veritable hodge-podge 
of methods, with some language teachers falling under the spell of the direc- 
tives, but more falling back on their own tried and trusty methodology with, 
of course, a conversational slant.’ When the linguistic scientists claim all 
the credit for ASTP successes, they also stress the fact that those institu- 
tions where the “linguistic science”’ method was applied in full got far better 
results than others, where it was sidetracked,® and this claim arouses furious 
controversy from members of non-conforming institutions. 

The regular G. I. program, on the other hand, remained definitely under 


* Let me assure my readers that this is no remarkable feat; I can sing songs in dozens of 
languages that I can neither speak nor understand. 

“See “Survey of Language Classes in ASTP.” N. Y., 1944, p. 10. 

5 Wahlgren, in “Area-Language German” (M. L. Forum, XXIX, 2-3, p. 69) states that 
Bloomfield’s “Outline Guide,” though “prescribed by military headquarters as required 
reading” was “quickly jettisoned,” because “the material in the pamphlet seems largely in- 
tended to aid in the study of unknown dialects, especially the primitive languages.” 

® See “Science Comes to Languages” in Fortune for August 1944. 
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the control of the linguistic scientists. There, for purposes of mass self- 
instruction, phonograph records of native speakers were devised, along with 
manuals designed to permit the G. I. to instruct himself, singly or in groups.’ 
For more elementary self-instruction, the booklets used English transcrip- 
tions. The more elaborate ones brought in phonemes and a rebuilt grammar 
of the standard languages based purely on the spoken language. In some 
tongues, where the spelling is fairly phonetic, this made little difference 
(though what may have been the advantage of spelling Italian quale as 
KW A-le, in view of the fact that English and Italian pronounce gu the same 
way, has always been a puzzle to me). In the case of the languages like 
French, both the transcription and the notions of grammar built purely on 
the spoken tongue were weird, and calculated to discourage not merely a 
G. L., but even a linguist. 

Some word on the success or failure of the “‘linguistic science’? method 
for the masses came in a Nov. 12, 1944 correspondence to the New York 
Times from Italy: ‘‘The same inability or unwillingness, or both, of the 
vast majority of American soldiers in North Africa to master even the rudi- 
ments of French is painfully noticeable here in their indifference to learning 
Italian. ... To the great bulk of the Americans the language here remains 
as great a mystery as the current political crisis, . . . It is not merely a ques- 
tion of mispronunciation and abuse of the few words the soldiers manage to 
acquire, nor is it adamant refusal to use any form of a verb but the infinitive, 
which is made to serve for past, present and future alike. The crux of the 
matter is not linguistic at all but psychological, and it is expressed by the 
attitude, ‘Aw, let’ em learn English.’ ” 

The G. I.’s apparently did not take kindly to the Army language 
method. Their attitude after being exposed to “‘linguistic scientists,’ phono- 
graph recordings and phonemic transcriptions seems to have been even 
worse than that of high school and college students who learn their lan- 
guages from “‘a school-ma’am struggling with her guess of how a native 
might sound.’’8 

The score thus far seems to be as follows: suspended judgment in the 
case of the Intensive Language Program until we can get reliable and ex- 
tensive information as to how Intensive Language Burmese and Siamese 
worked out in Burma and Thailand; generally good results in the ASTP 
but in view of the selected, personally interested students, long hours, ideal 
conditions and mixture of methods, one wonders whether any part of these 


7 A conservative estimate places the number of phonograph records and language guides 
(in more than thirty languages) distributed to the soldiers, at over 100,000. The head of the 
Language Section, at a linguistic gathering, spoke of “millions” of men trained by these 
methods. 

* This unkind crack appeared in “Can Our Schools Teach the G. I. Way?”, Reader’s Di- 
gest, March 1944. 
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results accrues to the credit of the linguistic scientists;* seeming dismal 
failure in the case of regular Army programs, where “linguistic science”’ 
methods were used in full, with students approximating the intelligence and 
cultural level of the bulk of the population, and without ideal teaching con- 
ditions. 

The real results will, of course, come out years hence, when the G. I’s 
begin to recount all their varied linguistic experiences At that time, Inten- 
sive Language specialists who went to Iran will be able to tell us how their 
Persian worked; ASTP students will tell us how much of their Russian and 
Italian they remember; and ordinary doughboys will tell us just what they 
got out of their phonograph records and transcription manuals. 

Meanwhile, teachers of the traditional languages need be in no hurry to 
shift over to the “linguistic science” method, as urged in the Fortune article. 
In justice to their sober intelligence and common sense, it must be acknowIl- 
edged that very few of them have made any attempt to do so. 


* For the part that directly concerns “linguistic science,” two of the reports so far avail- 
able are typical: 

Cpl. Murray L. Deutchman, in a letter of June 19, 1945 from Camp Atterbury, says: “In 
a language like French, where they use the same alphabet that we do, it is absolutely impossible 
to recognize any correctly written word in French after being used to seeing the phonetic 
spelling of it.” 

Finar Ruden, in “The G. I. Looks at the ASTP,” MLJ, XXIX, 6, pp. 498-502, quotes 
one G. I. as follows: ‘‘I had the experience of studying French quite a long time ago by the 
grammar method, and Spanish much later, which was iearned by living in Spain, and almost 
entirely without grammar. Now my Spanish has faded, but I can revert to French with a little 
more facility.” And elsewhere: “A fourth wondered what he would do when trying to speak 
on subjects not included in the memorized phrases.” 


‘““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 
‘““AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!”’ 


‘“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FutTurRE!” 
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High School French— 
Course of Study for Conversation 


Rutn E. WaAsLrey* 
The Milne School, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 


(Author’s summary.—The importance of making the study of French practical and interesting 
prompted the writing of this article. The author gives many practical suggestions for the 
organization of a conversational course, for the construction of source units, and for the use of 
realia.) 


EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 
General Educational Values Sought: 


HE study of French or any other language should furnish the student 

with an experience that would be comparable to directed travel in a 
foreign land. This, in turn, should broaden his international sympathies. 
There should be an increased understanding of his own language and insti- 
tutions. This would be an indirect but nevertheless an important educa- 
tional result which would occur in an amount proportionate to similar or 
identical elements in the languages and cultures involved. 


Immediate Objectives: 


The immediate objective in this study of French is an increasing ability 
to use and understand the French language. Considerable experience in 
hearing and speaking French should precede oral and silent reading. 

The specific immediate objectives sought for the pupil in this French 
course include: 


. Practice in speaking the language. 

. Ability to pronounce accurately. 

. Knowledge of vocabulary. 

. Practice in hearing and understanding the language. 
. Discipline in ear training comprehension. 

. Exercise in concentration. 

. Reading of the language. 

. Aid in English. 
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Ultimate Objectives: 


The teacher should recognize and promote pupil activities which should 
be based on the student’s interests. It is the teacher’s task to cultivate those 
knowledges, skills, abilities, and habits which will be of use to the pupil in 
his present or future life experience. The teacher of French or any other 
subject is not only a teacher of that subject. He is also a teacher of boys and 
girls. He is directing the student’s progress by means of pupil activities. 


* At the time of writing this article Miss Wasley was a teacher of foreign languages in the 
Doylestown High School, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 
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Pupil interest in the language, literature, and life of the French and especi- 
ally those phases that are comparable to their own language and life moti- 
vates pupil activities. 

The specific ultimate objectives sought for the pupil in this French 
course include: 


. Increased ability to speak French. 

. Increased ability to hear and understand oral discourse. 

. Increased ability to read French orally. 

. Increased ability to read French at sight. 

. Increased ability to appreciate French culture and civilization. 
. Increased ability to understand English. 
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Method: 

The Direct Method will be used. The teacher will make use of certain 
phases of the objective and oral methods but the foreign language should 
not only be the medium but also the end of instruction. The student is urged 
to get the meaning of the spoken and written word directly. Words and 
phrases that do not lend themselves to objective presentation will be taught 
by means of explanations in the foreign language or through context. 

There are several principles to be observed in beginning work. 


. Ears should be trained before the eyes. 

. Reception before reproduction. 

. Oral presentation before reading. 

. Immediate repetition before deferred repetition. 

. Chorus work before individual recitation. 

. Ear training exercises in pronunciation. 

. Translation cannot be avoided, but it must not be abused. 
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CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH 
I. Vocabulary 
. Practical classroom vocabulary 
. Vocabulary of daily life experiences 
. Elementary words lists 
. Elementary idiom lists 
. Crossword puzzles 
. French words and expressions commonly used in English 
. Important abbreviations 


II. Oral French 
A. French conversations (Kany and Dondo, Elementary French Conversation. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company). 

. Formules de Politesse 
. La Salle de Classe 
. L’Heure 
. Le Temps 
Au Restaurant 
Le Football 
La Natation 
. Chez le Coiffeur 
. Le Salon de Beauté 
. Le Magasin de Chaussures 

a. Read in French 

b. Recite in French 
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B. Songs 
1. Appropriate to seasons of the year and different situations 


Aural Comprehension 
A. Directions given by the teacher and explanations of new material 
B. Dictations 
1. Short conversations 
C. Linguaphone records 


Silent Reading 
A. Short paragraphs are read and questions and true and false statements concerning 
the passages are answered 


Sight Translation 
A. Short conversations taken from the text book 
B. French correspondence 


Civilization and Culture 
A. Chief cities 
1. Capital, large seaports, commercial centers 
B. Family life 
1. Domestic conditions, clothing, food, and amusements 
C. School Life 
1. A day in the French school 
2. Program of studies 
3. Student Organizations 
4. Sports 
5. Student aspirations 
D. Formation of the foreign country 
1. National holidays 
E. Cathedrals and churches 
1. Outstanding cathedrals and churches in Paris 
F. Museums and other public buildings 
1. Outstanding museums and other public buildings in Paris 
G. Art, Science, Literature, and Music 
1. Outstanding painters, sculptors, scientists, writers, and composers 


Pupil’s Materials 
A. Textbook 
Kany and Dondo, Elementary French Conversation. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 
B. Some references 
Amateau, Edward, French Civilization. New York: Globe Book Company. 
French Study Guide. New York: Amsco School Publications, Inc. 
Chankin and D’Arlon, High Points. New York: College Entrance Book Company. 
——— Géographie de la France. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 
La Géographie de la France. Hastings-on-Hudson, New York: Gessler Pub- 
lishing Company. 
Huebener and Neuschatz, Let us review. New York: Amsco School Publications, Inc. 
Les Provinces Illustrées de France. Paris: La Rougery, Blondel, éditeur, 7, 
rue St. Lazare. 











VIII. Teacher's Materials 


A. Some references 


1. Dialogues 
Bernard, Tristan, L’Anglais tel qu’on le parle. Paris: Librairie Théatrale. 3 rue 
de Marivaux (2°). 
Colette, Sept Dialogues de Bétes. Paris: Mercure de France. 
Giraudoux, Jean, L’I mpromptu—de Paris. Paris: Grasset. 
Pattou, E. E., Causeries en France. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Nouvelles Causeries en France. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 





pany. 
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19. Une partie de l'Universite de Paris. 
LA SORBONNE 








29. Um monument.en fer de 300 metres de ' 
haut situe a Paris. 


LA TOUR EIFFEL 














33. La fete nationale de France. 
LE 14 JUILLET 
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2. Civilization and culture 
Aubry, J. C., An Introduction to French Music. New York: Palmer and Hayward. 
Happel, Acerboni and Brooks, The French People. New York: Oxford Press. 
Hourticq, L’Art Francats. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 
Jell, G. C., Music Masters in Miniature. New York: Scribner. 
Lanson et Desseignet, La France et sa Civilisation. New York: Holt and Com- 

any. 

wanes. D., A Short History of French Literature. New York: Crofts. 


3. Games. Games are valuable assets to a French teacher’s program. 
The student is given opportunities to: 


. increase his ability to read French well. 

. increase his ability to pronounce French accurately. 

. increase his vocabulary. 

. increase his ability to hear and understand oral discourse. 

. increase his ability to think in French. 

. increase his ability to learn and appreciate French civilization and culture. 


Ome woe 


ALLEZ-OP,* for example, is comparable to Bingo. Each pupil has a chart 
similar to the one on page 432. One of the group draws the small slips one 
by one from an envelope. He reads the statements in French and the 
students who have the words on their charts that correspond to the slips 
read put ‘‘bingo cubes”’ (i.e. small pieces of wood) or pieces of dried corn in 
the spaces. The answers may be given by the players. However, when the 
students play for small prizes, the answers are not given. Before the game 
starts the class decides what ALLEZ-oP will be. The possibilities are: 

. to fill four spaces in a diagonal, vertical, or horizontal position. 
. to frame the card: i.e., to fill the four edges of the card. 


. to fill the four inside spaces of the card. 
. to fill the whole card. 


te whe 


When the student obtains the designated pattern, he calls “‘ALLEz-op.”’ The 
numbers are then checked by the ‘‘reader’’ and the winner becomes the 
“reader.” 
CONSTRUCTIVE Source UnITs 
I. Recordings 
A. Students make recordings in French to check the progress of their French pronuncia- 
tion. 
II. French Correspondence 


A. Pupils receive letters in French from French Canadian correspondents, and from boys 
x and girls from France. 


Ill. Trips 

A. A French Opera 

B. French movies or movies with a French setting or background. 
IV. Christmas Caroling 


A. Each year the French students go caroling in French through the streets of Doyles- 
town, Pennsy]vania. 





* Allet-Op may be obtained from the Gessler Publishing Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York. There are other interesting games offered by this company such as Bon A ppétit and 
Répondez, s'il vous platt. 
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V. Individual Projects 
A. Each student is responsible for an original French project. 
1. Possibilities 
a. Dress dolls in French costumes 
b. Pictures of French costumes made from postage stamps to show French-Ameri- 
can relationship 
c. Crossword puzzles in the form of: 
1. Provinces of France 
2. French insignia 
3. Greetings 
Joyeux Noél 
Bonne Année 
d. Make French menus 
e. Make maps that show the products of France. 


VI. Group Project 
A. The following project was written by the French classes of the Doylestown High 

School and was presented for the French Assembly Program. 

1. The roll of a drum preceded the opening of the curtain. (The three traditional 
knocks may also be used as the signal for the opening of the curtain.) 

2. Two girls dressed in navy blue skirts and white sweaters acted as pages. They 
carried posters that had the cast of characters on them. After the pages spoke, 
they placed the posters on easels that were on each side of the stage. 

First page 
Cette scéne a lieu chez la modiste. Comme vous le savez, les modes de Paris sont 

bien connues. La mode frangaise est “‘le dernier cri.’’ Dans cette scéne vous verrez 
les chapeaux de Paris. Mme. Poirier est une femme typique. Elle ne peut pas 
decider. Elle veut un chapeau; mais Mme. Dupont |’a acheté. Heureusement, un 
courrier arrive avec un chapeau dessiné par Lily Daché. Ce chapeau platt 4 Mme. 
Poirier. Les personnages sont: 

La Modiste Mme. Dupont 

Mme. Poirier Le Courrier 
Second page 

As you no doubt know, Paris fashions are internationally famous. A Paris mil- 

linery shopis the setting for this scene. Mme. Poirier isa “‘typical’’ woman shopper. 
She cannot make up her mind which hat she likes and then she immediately wants 
what Mme. Dupont bought. Fortunately, a messenger arrives with a hat designed 
by Lily Daché which strikes Mme. Poirier’s fancy! We hope that this preview of 
hats straight from Paris will help the girls to select their Easter bonnets and will, 
in turn, inspire the boys to write sonnets about these Easter bonnets! The char- 
acters are: 

The Milliner Mme. Dupont 

Mme. Poirier The Messenger 


La MopisTE: (Fixes the shop for the opening.) 

Mme. Porrter: (Rings bell and walks in shop.) Bonjour, Mlle. 

La MopisTE: Bonjour, Mme. Poirier. Que voulez-vous aujourd’ hui? 

Mme. Porrrer: Montrez-moi des chapeaux, s’il vous plait. (The milliner takes Mme. Poirier’s 
coat and hangs it on the clothes-tree. Mme. Poirier looks around the shop.) 

La MopisTE: Oui, Mme. Asseyez-vous! Quelle est votre pointure, Mme.? 

Mme. Porrrer: Vingt-deux. Je désire quelque chose de trés chic. (She pushes up her hair 
and looks at herself in the mirror.) 

La MootsTE: Trés bien. Voici un chapeau bien ravissant. (She holds the hat so that the audi- 
ence can see it. The hat should be a strange looking creation.) 

Mme. Porrer: Essayez-le! (Milliner puts the hat on Mme. Poirier who looks at the front and 
ro it in the mirror.) I] est terrible. Non, non, non, non, je le déteste. (She takes off 
the hat.) 

La MonisteE: Attendez un moment! Voici un autre chapeau. (She holds up another queer hat.) 
C’est la mode. II va bien sur la téte. Aimez-vous ce modéle? (She tries the hat on Mme. 
Poirier who looks at the front and back of it in the mirror.) 

Mme. Porrtrer: II est terrible! Je veux un chapeau extraordinaire et élégant! 

Mme. Dupont enters and looks around the shop. She may even try on some hats. She pays 
close attention to the milliner and Mme. Poirier. 

La MopistE: Comme vous voudrez, Madame (She looks in some hat boxes.) Ah! J’ai ce qu'il 
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vous faut. C’est un chapeau dessiné par Schiaperelli. (This hat is a small drawer with 
a huge bow tied on the handle.) C’est le dernier cri, Mme. Essayez-le! I] ne cofite que 
quatre cents francs. (She holds the hat so that all may see it.) 

Mme. Porrrer: Cechapeau le dernier cri? Maisnon, mais non! Je le déteste. (She nevertheless 
see the ‘‘drawer-hat.”’ She puts it on backwards: i.e. the handle is at the back of her 
head.) 

La MoptsTE: Non, non, non, non. Pas comme ¢a; comme ceci! (Milliner quickly changes the 
position of the hat.) 

Mme. Dupont: (She pays close attention to the above conversation, and longingly looks at 
the “‘drawer-hat”.) Pardon, J’aime ce chapeau, moi. Quel beau chapeau! II est extraordi- 
naire! I] est trés chic, n’est-ce pas? (She immediately puts it on and admires herself in 
the mirror.) Je le prendrai! (She puts the hat on the table to get out her money. She pays 
for the hat. The milliner takes the money. In the meantime Mme. Poirier tries on the hat 
again in front of the big mirror.) 

Mme. Porrier: Je |’aime aussi. I] va bien. Je le veux. 

Mme. Dupont: C’est le mien. Je ]’ai payé. C’est 4 moi. (Both women pull and tug at the hat. 
The milliner interferes.) 

La MopistTE: Je le regrette, Mme. Poirier; mais Mme. Dupont a acheté le chapeau. 

Mme. PorreR: Mais vous m’avez montré le chapeau—pas 4a elle! ! ! (She points to Mme. 
Dupont who is admiring herself in the Jong mirror.) Je n’achéterai jamais rien dans ce 
magasin. Vous le regretterez parce que je suis une de vos meilleures clientes! ! ! 

Mme. Dupont: Au revoir, Mlle. 

La MoptstTE: (Tries to appease Mme. Poirier and to bid good-bye to Mme. Dupont at the 
same time.) Au revoir, Mme. Dupont. (The door bell rings just as Mme. Dupont leaves, 
and a messenger rushes in the room. He carries a hat box.) 

Le Courrier: Le voici, Mlle. Signez ici! (Mme. Poirier starts to leave. She is putting on her 
coat—but is nevertheless curious to see what kind of hat isin the box. She pretends that 
she is not in the least bit interested.) 

La MopistTE: Attendez un moment! (She signs the paper for the box, and hurriedly opens the 
box. She exclaims with pride.) Ah! Voici quelques chapeaux de Lily Daché! (She lifts one 
from the box. It is a “‘double-boiler’’ with a fascinator on it.) C’est le dernier cri, Mme.! 
(She shows the hat to the audience.) Aimez-vous ce modéle, Mme.? II ne coaite que trois 
cents francs! 

Mme. Porrrer: Je l’aime beaucoup. II est trés élégant, trés chic, trés extraordinaire. (She 
admires herself in front of the long mirror. The handles of the ‘‘double-boiler”’ are sepa- 
rated and are placed over the eyes. The fascinator is tied and draped down the back. 

La Mopiste: (After having received the money, says) Merci bien. A bientét, Mme. Poirier. 

Mme. Porrier: (Goes off the stage well pleased. She wears her new “‘double-boiler”’ creation.) 
A bientét, Mlle. 


4. Piano, violin, or vocal selections by famous French composers might be presented at 
this time. The two girls who acted as pages announced our soloist. 

5. A violin soloist then presented Meditation from Thais by Jules Massenet. 

6. French songs were sung and a candle lighting ceremony was performed. 

The curtain opened and a chorus of eighteen girls formed a French flag. Two girls 
of each row wore blue dresses; two of each row wore white dresses; and two wore 
red ones. They sang a group of World War songs in French which we translated 
(except Par /d-bas which was translated by Louis Delamarre). A candle lighting 
ceremony to give thanks for the liberation of France and to express our desire for 
an everlasting peace took place. At the end of the first song the chorus did a drill 
which terminated in the formation of two human French flags of one stripe of each 
color. A table with a huge paper French flag was then visible. This was the setting 
for the candle lighting ceremony. The end girls of the first rows of each small human 
French flag acted as candle bearers. After the third song the candle bearers placed 
their blue candles in a rack in front of the huge paper French flag. After the fourth 
song two white candles were placed in the rack. With the completion of the sixth 
song the candle bearers placed the two red tapers in the rack. As the candle flag 
burned the group sang La Marseillaise. 

First page 

Les chansons que nous allons présenter sont des chansons de deux grandes 
guerres. Nous voulons exprimer Je symbole vivant de |’amitié franco-américaine 
qui est le sentiment de la France. Nous avons une cérémonie pour rendre grAces 
= Ms libération de la France et pour exprimer nos voeux pour une paix per- 

tuelle. 
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Second page 


By singing World War songs in French we are desirous of expressing the 


friendship that the French nation has for America. We are having a candle lighting 
ceremony to give thanks for the liberation of France and to express our desires 
for an everlasting peace. 

Songs and Candle Lighting Ceremony 


a. 


- 


L’ Amérique (America) 
Oh ma patrie, 
Terre que j'aime, 
Notre inspiration; 
Guidez et gardez-nous! 
La liberté pour tous, 
Toutes nos pensées sont pour vous 
Chére nation. 


. Drill for the formation of two human French flags 
. 1. Par la-bas (Over There) (Paroles de Louis Delamarre) 


Par la-bas, par la-bas, 
Qu’on le dise, sans méprise, par la-bas, 
Nous emboitons le pas, embofitons le pas, 
Le ram plan plan du tambour bat. 
On s’appréte pour la féte 
Bataillons, et cadrons, et fanfares, 
Se préparent, nul ne reviendra, 
Sans avoir vu, sous ses coups, les Boches défaits. 
2. Gardez Notre Demeure (Keep the Homefires Burning) 
Gardez notre demeure, 
Od on chante et pleure. 
C’est l’endroit od on se trouve si heureux. 
Ce charmant asile 
Qui est si tranquille, 
Oui, c’est mon foyer vers lequel vont tous mes voeux. 


. Candle bearers placed blue tapers in the rack. 
. Dans Votre Sac Vous Mettez Vos Chagrins (Pack Up Your Troubles) 


Dans votre sac vous mettez vos chagrins 
Oh quelle idée! 
Pratiquez ce conseil tous les matins 
Oui, je le sais, c’est vrai 
Mon petit doigt me I’a dit 
C’est la vie la plus “7 
S 


Dans votre sac vous mettez vos chagrins 
Oh quelle idée! 


White tapers were placed in the candle rack. 


. 1. Mon Copain (My Buddy) 


Tous les jours, toutes les nuits 

Je pense a toi dans ma réverie 

Mon copain mon copain, mon copain si fidéle. 

Tu sais je répéte ton nom 

Parce que tu es mon inspiration 

Mon copain, mon copain, mon copain si fidéle. 
2. Rappelons-nous Pearl Harbor (Remember Pearl Harbor) 

Rappelons-nous Pearl Harbor 

Nous portons le beau drapeau 

Rappelons-nous Pearl Harbor 

Comme les hommes braves d’Alamo 

Et les soldats qui sont morts 

Pour leur patrie tant aimée 

Rappelons-nous Pearl Harbor 

La victoire; la liberté. 


. Candle bearers placed red tapers in the rack. 


La Marseillaise was sung as the candle flag burned. 


Ws 
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DRILL FOR THE FORMATION OF TWO HUMAN FRENCH FLAGS 
Large Human French Flag 


13 14 15 16 17 18 
7 8 9 10 11 12 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

BLUE WHITE RED 


1- 3- 5—Two steps forward 
2- 4- 6—One step forward 
7- 9-11—One Step forward 
8-10-12—Do not move 
13-15-17—Do not move 
14-16-18—One step backward 


Even numbers moved to the left; odd numbers to the right 


13 15 17 14 16 18 

z 9 11 8 10 12 

1 3 5 2 4 6 
BLuE WHITE ReEpD BLuE WHITE RED 


ANOTHER POSSIBILITY FOR THE USE OF FRENCH SONGS IN AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


French Songs 


H. 


ITI. 


(Two girls dressed in navy skirts and white sweaters acted as pages) 
First page 

Les chansons que nous allons présenter sont variées. D’abord, on peut trouver les 
chants typiques de la France. Aprés cela, nous voulons exprimer le symbole vivant de 

Vamitié franco-américaine, qui est le sentiment de la France. 

Second page 

The first two songs are typically French. In the last part of our song-fest we are desirous 
of expressing the friendship that the French nation has for America. 

The curtain opened and chorus of twenty-four girls appeared. The order was as follows: 

19 20 21 22 23 24 These girls formed a French flag: #19-20 wore blue 
dresses; #21-22 wore white ones; and 423-24 red. 

13 14 15 16 17 18 These represent the American flag: #13-14 wore white 
skirts and navy blue blazers with white buttons; #15-18 
wore white skirts and red sweaters. 

+; & te Ht This group wore navy blue skirts and white sweaters 
1 2 fs = @ 6 These people wore navy blue skirts and red sweaters. 


. First position of the group and songs sung 


a. Au Clair de la Lune 
b. Il Etait Un’ Bergére 
19 20 21 22 23 24 French Flag 
13 14 15 16 17 18 American Flag 
7 8 9 10 11 12 White-blue 
23 4 $ & Red-blue 
The first row moved to the rear; thus the white-blue group was in front of the others. 
Proscrit, regarde les roses was sung. The tuneis “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes” and 
the words are by Victor Hugo. 
Proscrit, regarde les roses 

Proscrit, regarde les roses; 

Mai joyeux de |’aube en pleurs 

Les recoit toutes écloses; 

Proscrit, regarde les fleurs. 

‘‘Je pense aux roses que je semai 

Le mois de Mai sans la France, 

Ce n’est pas le mois de Mai, 

Ce n’est pas le mois de Mai.” 

Paroles de Victor Hugo 
Poésie écrite en exil. 
The white-blue group moved to the rear and the American flag section walked forward. 
The entire group pledged allegiance to the flag in French and they sang the French words 
to “America.” 
Je préte serment de fidélité au drapeau et ala République des Etats-Unis, a l’union de 

la nation qui garantit la liberté et la justice pour tous. 
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IV. At this time the French flag people came forward and everyone sang ‘‘La Marseillaise. 
V. Ata given signal the group formed a “‘V.” The girls knelt and stooped in order to make 
the ‘“V”’ three dimensional. 


” 


18 16 23 
2 i3 ” 6S 
9 8 11 10 
a 12 22 
Ss 35 14 4 
19 20 
1 6 


The group was so arranged that the “‘V” was equally distributed with the three colors, 
They sang “‘Rappelons-nous Pear! Harbor’’ while they were in this ““V”’ position. The cur- 
tain closed. 
REALIA 
BROADCASTS 
Emissions de la Pensée Francaise, Inc., (Broadcasts of French Thought, Inc.) 38 East 
50th Street, New York City. Thursday 8:00-8:30 p.m., Station WBNX—New York, 
1380 K.C., 216,5 meters.; WBNX—Saturday 5:00-6:00 p.m.; Saturday WWRL— 
8:30-9:00 p.m.; Sunday—WJZ—3:00 p.m.; Sunday—WBNX—10:30 p.m. 
CALENDARS 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Service Bureau, Room 204, Teacher College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Carps: BrRTHDAY, CHRISTMAS, AND NEW YEAR’S GREETING CARDS 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Ott Publishing Company, 1030 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
CHURCHES 
Eglise Evangélique Francaise, 126 West 16th Street, New York City. 
L’Fglise du Saint Esprit, 109 East 60th Street, New York City. 
St. Sauveur, 22nd. and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Vincent de Paul, 123 West 23rd Street, New York City. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Correspondance Scolaire Internationale, under the supervision of the League of Nations, 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
International Correspondence: Professor Alfred Roehm, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
International Students Society: Dr. N. H. Crowell, President, Vancouver, Washington, 
U.S.A. 
CosTUMES 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Conniston, Ruth Muzzey, Chantons Un Peu! Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1929. 
Ferraro, 54 Avenue de la Victoire, Nice, France. 
Grands Magasins du Louvre, Paris, France. 
Vaxelaire, 57 rue St. Dizier, Nancy, France. 
DANCES 
Conniston, Ruth Muzzey, Chantons Un Peu! Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1929. 
FILMs 
Films in Modern Foreign Languages: Mr. Edward G. Barnard, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
French Cultural Attaché, Room 506, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 East 8th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
International Cinema League, 11 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
New York University Film Library, Washington Square South, New York 3, NewYork 
Office Francais du Tourisme, 4 East 52nd Street, New York City. 
Pennsylvania College for Women Film Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Railways of France, 1 East 57th Street, New York City. 
FLaGs 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, 1, Texas. 
Dettra Flag Company, 35 West 23rd Street, New York City. 
New York Flag and Banner Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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GAMES 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Gessler Publishing Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 
The Julie Naud Company, 122 West 88th Street, New York City. 
Hess, John, Some Games for French Clubs. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Illustrated French Games. New York: Elm House Publishing Company. 
Ping, Lillian, Jeux Francais. New York: E. P. Dutton Publishing Company. 
S’Insiruire en s’amusant. New York: Allyn and Bacon. 
Maps 
R. R. Bowker and Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Honka Karasz, Washington Square Bookshop, 27 West 8th Street, New York City. 
Kramer Publishing Company, Syracuse, New York. 
A. J. Nystrom Company, 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Rand, McNally and Company, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Service Bureau for Teachers of French, Room 204, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
MvusEuUMS AND CENTERS OF CULTURE 
French Institute in the United States, 22 East 60th Street, New York City. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Avenue and 82nd Street, New York City. 
Metropolitan Opera, 39th Street and Broadway, New York City. 
The Riverside Museum, Riverside Drive at 103rd Street, New York City. 
NAMES 
Consult any French and English dictionary. 
PERIODICALS 
France Amérique 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Le Petit Journal. 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
La Vie. Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
PICTURES AND POSTCARDS 
Artext Prints, Art Extension Press, Inc., Westport, Connecticut. 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Brentano’s, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Brentano’s, 1726 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Brown-Robertson Company, 424 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Coin de France, Librairie Francaise, 14 West 48th Street, New York City. 
Gessler Publishing Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 
Librairie de France, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
‘ Librairie Francaise, 556 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
LAYS 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Gessler Publishing Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 
The Julie Naud Company, 122 West 88th Street, New York City. 
Aduddel, Helen, One Act French Plays for Youthful Performers. Dallas 1, Texas: Banks 
Upshaw and Company. 
Célires and Méras, Ten Little French Plays. New York: Harper Brothers. 
De — de Sales, Seven Short French Plays. Dallas 1, Texas: Banks Upshaw and 
ompany. 
Dlugo and Harvitt, Vingt petites pieces. New York: Harper Brothers. 
Gessler, Elizabeth Filkins, Saynétes Comiques. Hastings-on-Hudson, New York: Gessler 
Publishing Company. 
Gessler, Elizabeth Filkins, Scénettes dramatiques. Hastings-on-Hudson, New York: Gessler 
Publishing Company. 
ne Turnbull, S., On frappe les trois coups. New York: Oxford University Press. 
STERS : 
French Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Railways of France, 1 East 57th Street, New York City. 
REcorpDS 
Columbia Phonograph Company, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York City. 
R. D. Cortina Company, 105 West 40th Street New York City. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Goldsmith’s Music Shop, Inc., 401 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Gramaphone Shop, 18 East 48th Street, New York City. 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, New York. 
Linguaphone Institute of America, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
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Radio City Music Shop, 1231 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
Student Educational Records, Inc., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
RESTAURANTS 
Au Canari d’Or, 134 East 61st Street, New York City. 
Couret, 11 West 56th Street, New York City. 
Henri, 15 East 52nd Street, New York City. 
Lafayette, University Place at 9th Street, New York City. 
Michaud’s, 1512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
La Salle du Bois, 36 East 60th Street, New York City. 
La Salle du Bois, 1800 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Le Canard Bleu, 321 West 5ist Street, New York City. 
SHOPS 
Charles Hall Inc., Importers, 3 East 40th Street, New York City. 
Mitteldorfer Strauss, Importer, ‘Peasant Village,” 245 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
SoNGs 
Car] Fischer Inc., 56 Cooper Square, New York City. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Gimbel Brothers, 8th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Theodore, Presser Company, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Radio City Music Shop, 1231 Avenue of the Americas, New York City. 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, New York. 
Bonnafous, Mme. A., Les Plus Belles Chansons de France. Paris: Librairie Larousse, 1927. 
Conniston, Ruth Muzzey, Chantons Un Peu! Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1929. 
Cru, Albert, Les Chants Francais. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. 
Chantons! Hastings-on-Hudson, New York: Gessler Publishing Company, 1941. 
Chants de France. Ithaca, New York: The Thrift Press, 1934. 
Jameson, R. P. and Heacox, A. E., Chants de France. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1925. 
Tiersot, Julien, Chants populaires pour les Ecoles. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 
Van De Velde, Ernest, Rondes et Chansons. Tours: Maison Mame, 1936. 
Weckerlin, J. B., Chansons de France pour les petits Francais. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
Widor, Ch. M., Vieilles chansons pour les petits enfants. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
THEATRES 
Apollo, 42nd Street, West of Broadway, New York City. 
Avenue Playhouse, Avenue of the Americas at 47th Street, New York City. 
Fifth Avenue Playhouse, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Fifty-fifth Street Playhouse, 154 West 55th Street, New York City. 
The Studio, 1632 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
TRAVEL 
French Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Railways of France, 1 East 57th Street, New York City. 








“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 
“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 


‘““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 


Clandestine French Literature During 
the Occupation™ 


Justin O’BRIEN 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


N the summer of 1940 France was physically and spiritually crushed. 

For months Frenchmen were dazed, groping for an explanation of the 
catastrophe that had befallen their country, trying to adapt themselves to 
a life as prisoners within a captive Europe. As for the life of the mind, it 
seemed to be dead. The publishing houses and periodicals that had remained 
in the capital were most efficiently appropriated, in many cases, by the 
Nazis, whereas those that fled across the line of demarcation were permitted 
hardly more liberty than they would have enjoyed in Paris. 

During this first period of confusion and uncertainty, some writers at- 
tempted to elude the scissors of Anastasie (the French image of censorship) 
by writing on non-controversial subjects with only an occasional and ever- 
so-discreet reference to the events of the day. Thus André Gide, in his 
seventies the dean of French letters, wrote for the Figaro, then in Lyon, a 
series of Imaginary Interviews which have disappointed many readers 
smugly seated beside their American fireside because those interviews con- 
cern chiefly literary and often even stylistic questions. But, to a careful 
reader who puts himself in the place of a closely-guarded French writer in 
1942, they contain a number of references to the plight of France—even to 
a couplet of Goethe wilfully mistranslated to refer to an eventual liberation. 
But the very fact itself of Gide’s having to limit himself to such inoffensive 
topics as grammar and an actress’s delivery of Racine formed in itself a 
sufficient comment upon the times. 

But it was chiefly in the domain of poetry that the open literature of 
allusion and double meanings flourished. Recent poetry has tended toward 
obscurity and nowhere more so, perhaps, than in France where the influ- 
ences of Rimbaud and Mallarmé at the end of the nineteenth century have 
encouraged young writers to be hermetic and difficult, where the Surrealist 
movement has literally mocked the public. It was a simple matter then for 
young French poets to say what they wanted to and be sure of being under- 
stood only by their initiates. This they did in many new poetry magazines 
which mushroomed mysteriously all over the country. Chief among them 
were three: Poésie edited by the poet Pierre Seghers in the little village of 
Villeneuve-lés-Avignon; Confluences (the merging of rivers, excellent name 
for a magazine published in Lyon where the rushing Saéne meets the mighty 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Middle States Association of Modern Language 
Teachers at New York, 24 November 1945. 
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Rhone); and Cahiers du Rhéne edited in the neutral, because Swiss, Neu- 
chatel by the critic Albert Béguin. Seghers took as his motto a line of poetry 
that might have served for all his competitors as well: ‘‘et de sa blessure fut 
la fleur vive” (and from his wound sprang the living flower). All these little 
reviews conceived of themselves as weapons against despair and as such 
they served admirably for a limited class of the population. 

Meanwhile—gradually throughout France small local Resistance groups 
were springing up: everywhere that men had hidden a few shotguns from 
the requisitioning authorities, everywhere that men preserved faith in an 
Allied victory, everywhere that patriotism and honor continued to live, 
men grouped themselves spontaneously to resist the Nazis by spreading 
Allied propaganda, by slowing down their work in the German-monopolized 
factories, by blowing bridges and derailing freight trains, by gathering and 
hiding weapons for an armed uprising. Everywhere, but particularly within 
such groups, people listened to the British Radio and eventually to the 
American Radio and each little group published a news-sheet to disseminate 
what they gathered in that way and also to record the German crimes com- 
mitted in that locality. Thus was the beginning of the intellectual resistance, 
coupled with violent action and preparations for action. The three most 
widespread and most powerful underground newspapers reveal their origins 
in their names: Combat, Libération, Franc-Tireur. 

But there is a distinction to be made between the writers of the Resist- 
ance and the Clandestine Literature. The former had a political aim; hence 
they consciously wrote propaganda and adopted a single form: that of the 
pamphlet. The Clandestine Literature, properly so-called for its greater 
artistic value, is rather a flourishing of calm thought without a specific 
political or persuasive purpose, often written quite dispassionately. It is to 
this type of creative activity and to its product, which legitimately interests 
the historian of literature, that I should like to limit our attention today. 

In a sense all writing of any account produced in France between 1940 
and 1944 could be termed a literature of resistance since all of it came into 
being despite the ever-present and reputedly efficient Germans and their 
Vichy emulators. But it readily falls into three classifications already de- 
scribed: the open writing that was too subtle and allusive for the censors to 
perceive its subversive character; then the underground pamphleteers, men 
of action battling for the cause of liberation who were often accomplished 
saboteurs or leaders of armed bands taking a busman’s holiday while they 
wrote or set type; and finally the more mature and reflective literature of 
professional writers who had to go underground to find, as one of them puts 
it, freedom of speech with which to harm the oppressors. 

In the preface to the first collection of Chroniques published by the Edi- 
tions de Minuit in Spring 1943, there is a statement that this new group has 
no intention of rivaling the underground newspapers whose rdle is: “‘la viru- 
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lence, le pamphlet, l’attaque de front ... II s’agit pour eux d’entretenir, 
chez un large public, l’espoir, la foi, la résistance—sans doute la colére. 
Nous n’y pourrions prétendre et ne le voulons pas. Notre affaire 4 nous, 
c’est de montrer que la Pensée Frangaise continue de vivre.” (p. 10) 

In the same volume Vercors in a brief essay entitled ‘‘Désespoir est 
mort’’ depicts the slough of despond into which all thinking Frenchmen fell 
in the summer of 1940 and the first moment of courage which lifted him out 
of it: “Or, c’était cela justement que je pensais: nous en sortirons. Oh! je 
mentirais en prétendant que je pensai ces mots-la exactement. Pas plus que 
je ne pensai alors précisément a des siécles, 4 d’interminables périodes plus 
sombres encore que celle-ci qui s’annon¢ait pourtant si noire; ni au courage 
désespéré, 4 l’opiniatreté surhumaine qu’il fallut 4 quelques moines, au 
milieu de ces meurtres, de ces pillages, de cette ignorance fanatique, de 
cette cruauté triomphante, pour se passer de main en main un fragile flam- 
beau prés de mille ans. Ni que cela valait pourtant la peine de vivre, si tel 
devait étre notre destin, notre seul devoir désormais.” (p. 90) 

The same spirit animated the philosopher and professor Jean Guéhenno 
when he wrote in his diary, later to be published by the Editions de Minuit 
as Dans la prison by Cévennes: “On ne parvient plus a vivre, 4 penser pour 
son propre compte qu’en trichant. Un tel effort est contre la loi, contre |’or- 
dre. Je ruserai, je tricherai...’”’ (pp. 47-48) 

The clandestine literature to which I allude is not simply made up of a 
number, even a large number, of individual works forbidden by the enemy, 
or which would have been forbidden had he known of them. It is rather the 
product of a real spiritual movement, as definitely defined as if it were con- 
certed from one end of suffering France to the other—a movement which 
includes all forms of writing and practically all the leading writers of the age. 
One of those who stood at the center of this movement, Vercors, has re- 
ferred to it as “‘a moment of French thought.” Its special flavor is due to the 
fact that all of its products spring from a necessity—an instinctive and 
unanimous passion: that of not submitting to oppression. 

A young poet who escaped from a prison camp in Germany to return 
home expresses this attitude when he writes: 

“Les temps ne sont plus aux larmes, 
Aux regrets de ce qui fut. 


Nous avons recu pour armes 
L’espérance et le refus.”” 


It was such a spirit that animated the founders of Les Lettres Frangaises, 
the first clandestine paper devoted wholly to the arts, a sort of French 
Saturday Review of Literature. Two young writers, both in their early 
thirties, and my friend Jean Paulhan, former editor of the NRF until the 
Germans feplaced him with a French fascist, were responsible for this dan- 
gerous venture. Everything they did, collection of MSS, editorial work, 
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typesetting, and distribution of the completed papers had to be done by 
stealth, for each of these acts was committed in direct violation of both 
German and Vichy laws. They were not quite secretive enough in their 
underground work, for early in 1942 one of them, Jacques Decour, was ar- 
rested by the French police. Two months later, after prolonged torture had 
failed to drag from him the names of his co-workers or any other vital infor- 
mation, he was shot on the Mont Valérien at the age of 32. Now Jacques 
Decour was a young professor of German (précisément) at the Parisian 
Lycée Rollin which has been renamed since the liberation Lycée Jacques 
Decour with a plaque stating that he died for France on 30 May 1942. This 
youth who had three novels to his credit and had edited a literary magazine 
of first importance before the war (Commune), had heard the American 
bombs fall on Boulogne-Billancourt on the night of the 29th to the 30th 
May, the night before his execution. And in his last letter to his parents, 
written just then, he said: ‘‘. . . Voyez-vous, j’aurais trés bien pu mourir 4 
la guerre ou bien méme dans le bombardement de cette nuit. Aussi je ne 
regrette pas d’avoir donné un sens 4a cette fin. J’ai su faire mon devoir de 
Frangais. Je ne pense pas que ma mort soit une catastrophe: songez qu’a ce 
moment des milliers de soldats de tous les pays meurent chaque jour, en- 
trainés dans un grand vent qui m’emporte aussi... Vous savez que j’at- 
tendais depuis deux mois ce qui m’arrive ce m2tin, aussi ai-je eu le temps de 
m’y préparer; mais comme je n’ai pas de religion, je n’ai pas sombré dans la 
méditation de la mort; je me considére un peu comme une feuille qui tombe 
de l’arbre pour faire du terreau. 

“... La qualité du terreau dépendra de celle des feuilles. Je veux parler 
de la jeunesse frangaise, en qui je mets tout mon espoir.” 

I can think of nothing finer than this resignation to the inevitable, cruel 
though it be. Decour’s friends carried on with the threat of death always 
hanging over them and today in a free Paris you can buy their newspaper 
every Friday at the newstand; on its masthead it says: “‘Fondé par Jacques 
Decour, fusillé par les Allemands.” 

The spirit of this young hero was shared by many, by most indeed of his 
contemporaries. And many were those who were shot for their deeds of 
resistance, shot for simply loving their homeland, shot even merely as 
hostages. Their names are too numerous to cite. 

Until late 1941 people still thought solely in terms of newspapers. But 
at that time a group of young artists, silenced in the exile of their own homes, 
dreamed of something more permanent, at once more beautiful and further 
removed from the strife of the moment. Chief among them were Vercors and 
Mme Yvonne Desvignes. Before the war Vercors, under his real name of 
Jean Bruller, was an illustrator rather than a writer. His Relevés Trimestriels 
were albums of satiric drawings whose mordant wit made Roger Martin du 
Gard comment that some day Bruller would feel forced to write. 
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Le Silence de la Mer: In a pure, direct style it recounts the arrival in a 
French household of a German officer who, in spite of his extraordinarily 
sympathetic approach (he is an artist and a lover of France), cannot break 
the barrier of silence surrounding his hosts. When the German discovers that 
in dreaming of a Franco-German spiritual union, symbolized by the mutual 
attraction between him and the young niece of the house, he is in conflict 
with the entire Nazi ideology, he warns the French couple of their country’s 
pivotal position in the “‘great battle of the temporal against the spiritual.” 
Finally, in a gesture of suicide, he requests his own transfer to the Russian 
front. ‘“The Silence of the Sea” teaches by implication that there can be no 
collaboration between a slave-creating tyrant and free men of all nations. 

Mme Desvignes—Yvonne Paraf, secretary and translator before the war 
—found a printer in the person of a small undertaker named Oudeville, 
cleverly situated between two hospitals. He had a small press for printing 
death announcements and funeral invitations. Here the first book was 
printed, daring death by appearing without the censor’s imprimatur. 5,000 
francs from a professional man in Paris defrayed expenses. Vercors bought 
the fine paper on black market, for fine paper was easier to get than ra- 
tioned ordinary paper. 

They cut and bound the sheets and arranged distribution of the edition 
limited to 350 copies, ready in February 1942. Each copy, 4 and } by 6 and 
? inches, bore the collophon: “This volume, published at the expense of a 
few patriotic lovers of literature has been printed in Paris under the oppres- 
sionon...” 

Jacques Mathieu, member of the French consultative assembly, tells 
how, as leader of an intelligence network, he lent one of his courriers to de- 
liver the books until the courrier was arrested. With difficulty Mathieu 
found his secret lodging and removed the suitcase of books before the 
Gestapo could get there. Eluard himself used to take the volumes to certain 
friendly bookshops that could be counted on to distribute them. Later two 
elegant young women delivered on bicycles thirty copies each per day. 

Subscriptions began to pour in. A new edition of 450 copies of Le Silence 
was made. All later editions ran to 1,000 or 1,100 copies. But no adequate 
idea of circulation can be had from these figures, since each copy circulated 
among many readers. An English reprint appeared in London as early as 
the summer of 1943 which also soon appeared in New York in both French 
and English and was publicized in Life. 

Altogether in their effort to maintain the ‘‘Pride of Letters’’ they issued 
twenty-five titles. Only two bore their author’s names: Maritain’s A travers 
le désastre and Steinbeck’s The Moon is Down. Most writers like Vercors 
borrowed their pseudos from provinces and regions of France. 

Le Cahier Noir by Frangois Mauriac (pseudonym: Forez) gives frag- 
ments of the great novelist’s journal from June 1940 to August 1943. The 
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early pages contain his outspoken shame at the Pétain government, after 
which Mauriac takes Machiavelli to task for his politics of power. 

Vercors, La Marche a l’étoile: a Moravian Jew leaves his country as a 
boy where people are persecuted and follows the star to Paris, across Europe 
on foot because he has no money. He finds the freedom he has come to seek, 
becomes a French citizen, succeeds, founds a family and is passionately 
devoted to his adopted country. He doesn’t even grudge the four sons he has 
given in the war of 1914-1918. Another war comes and during the German 
occupation he is forced to wear the yellow star on his sleeve marking him as 
a hated Jew. He is eventually imprisoned at Drancy, the great Jewish 
prison outside Paris. One day hostages are needed and he is brutally herded 
out and shot. A moving, deeply pathetic tale, and illustrative of thousands 
of cases. 

The Editions de Minuit contributed greatly to the extraordinary renais- 
sance of poetry which marked the years of oppression. Perhaps this can be 
explained by the nature of poetry, the language of hope and love, even love 
fora country. Certain things can be said in poetry that our natural modesty, 
or the censor, might not let pass. Moreover young poetry is naturally clan- 
destine: it appears in thin brochures, limited editions and little reviews; 
everything about it, even its publishers, are often ephemeral. 

Aragon, Le Musée Grévin, in couplets reminiscent of the music-hall sat- 
irists consigns Pétain, Laval, Mussolini and their henchmen to a wax 
works museum. Vitriolic language and style. 

Yet Aragon never reaches the heights of simple eloquence achieved by 
Paul Eluard in his already oft-quoted Liberié: 


Sur mes cahiers d’écolier 

Sur mon pupitre et les arbres 
Sur le sable sur la neige 
J’écris ton nom 


Sur toutes les pages lues 
Sur toutes les pages blanches 
Pierre sang papier ou cendre 
Jécris ton nom 

Sur tous mes chiffons d’azur 
Sur l’étang soleil moisi 

Sur le lac lune vivante 
Jécris ton nom 

Et par le pouvoir d’un mot 
Je recommence ma vie 

Je suis né pour te connaftre 
Pour te nommer 

Liberté. 
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L’ Honneur des poétes includes twenty-one young poets, all writing with 
deep conviction of Nazi prisons, executions and tortures, of swasticas, ma- 
quis and penal trains—but also simply of the long separation from loved 
ones, of the painful omnipresence of the hated ones. 

But the finest poems are contained in 33 Sonnets composés au secret by 
Jean Cassou, poet, novelist and authority on Spanish literature. ‘“He had 
only the night for ink and his memory to serve as paper,”’ says his commen- 
tator. 

A beautiful sonnet in this collection is a translation of ‘The Couple” by 
Hugo von Hoffmannsthal which Cassou found in a fragment of the Pariser 
Zeitung, the only reading-matter ever to reach his cell. The objectivity 
which would permit a French poet imprisoned by the Germans to spend his 
time translating from the German, admirable though it be, is characteristi- 
cally French. Most oppressed countries (take Ireland as an example) express 
their spiritual yearnings in a wave of exclusive nationalism. But the French 
in struggling against foreign domination turn to the universal, to what is 
essentially human—even to calling upon the finest products of the enemy’s 
culture. Guéhenno, whose diary I mentioned, sees from his window ar old 
German soldier treating his truck horse as a friend and Guéhenno says: “He 
helped me to think of you Germans with some pity and to think of you as 
men.’’ Another volume of the Editions de Minuit, Les Bannis is a collection 
of poems, with French translation on facing pages, by such German- 
language poets as Heine, Schnitzler, Zweig, Werfel, Toller and Kaestner all 
of whom had been excluded from a large anthology issued by the Germans 
in Paris. 

A collection of extracts from Charles Péguy and from the communist 
deputy Gabriel Péri reveals especially how actuel is the former in his con- 
siderations on “‘peace at any price” and on ‘‘a government of old men.” 

Three volumes of documents record three tragic moments of French 
history, the Armistice, the scuttling of the fleet at Toulon, and the massacre 
of hostages in Chateaubriant and Paris. 

In examining with you the literature of France during the black years of 
the Nazi occupation, I have given my chief attention to the Midnight Edi- 
tions because they represent the finest of that literature, the most sustained 
effort and the prototype of all clandestine artistic activity. The preface to 
the Nouvelles Chroniques (achevé d’imprimer le 14 juillet 1944) written in 
London by Jacques Mathieu and read on the radio by him ends thus: 

“Les Editions de Minuit, par le dévouement de quelques héros obscurs, 
typographes, brocheurs, agents de liaison, ces admirables sacrifiés de la 
Résistance, sont pour nous l’indice que sans bruit, mais conscients de |’im- 
mense importance de leur mission dans le pays des Villon, des Ronsard, des 
Racine, des Vigny, des Flaubert, des Zola, des Baudelaire, des Barres et 
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des Proust, les écrivains francais oeuvrent dans le secret. 

“Alors, quand luira le soleil de la liberté dans la Patrie retrouvée, la 
pensée de la France des années 40 a 44, apparaitra intacte des Barbares, dans 
toute sa sérénité et dans tout son rayonnement. Grice a eux, la page que 
l’ennemi aurait voulue blanche dans les anthologies de |’avenir, sera au con- 
traire dense, dure, grave, témoignage pour nos arriéres-petits-neveux que 
notre génération, qu’on aurait pu croire sacrifiée, n’aura pas abdiqué.” 

Sober manifestations of patient thought (La Pensée patiente by Thimer- 
ais is the title of the finest essay in the series), they were written, these little 
books, to prove that the cruel oppressors could not regiment, nor annex, nor 
even crush out French art. Written, published and distributed at the risk of 
a number of very valuable lives, they were indeed voices at midnight, whis- 
pers in the dark repeating the thought of Jean Cassou, one of their poets: 

““ .. persiste et tu seras sauvé.” 


9) 


‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS! 
““FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 


9) 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE! 
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Men Wanted—Knowledge of a Foreign 
Language Necessary 


Victor W. BuRKE 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
(Author’s summary.—This article is intended to show the increasing commercial importance 


of Spanish and French, and also, to bring to the attention of North American educators and 
business men that a greater effort should be made to improve our foreign trade policies. 


CONSERVATIVE New York City newspaper, during a three month 
period of this year, advertised in the following order for men having 
knowledge of a foreign language: 


PIII Sc 9x s0x'ara; dara eta ie Tiaras Grayaidaveiee Bioaanmetsaleeennenae 1192 
I ok oa dinic5, Klas wpa msaces at cahmten elena eee GME 189 
IIIT, oi. 5 5; score migan ning asia Parsee as ee oe 64 
SL ee RF ee Ree rao t 35 
MMI shes, sansa inte ude esaapcmanacdewlas eestor eee 29 
NN okies ate: cye sac base Sieh lade Sa a een 5 
Ns gsc 53a 1a, cress chan acegtats chara Gch td meee ator aue See 52) 


These positions ranged from office boys to foreign executives. Included 
in these categories were jobs for accountants, chemists, engineers, mechanics, 
sales representatives and stenographers. 

Close to 90 per cent of these jobs were for employment in this country. 
While those requiring foreign service offered excellent salaries, the domestic 
opportunities paid much more than similar jobs not requiring any foreign 
language ability. 

Although Spanish was in greatest demand, the following advertiserrents 
were typical: 

Auditor, speak Spanish (Venezuela) $4800 plus. 

Accountant, knowledge German $10,000. 

Assistant Export Manager, ethical drugs, knowledge French-Spanish $7000. 

Chemist, knowledge Spanish $8000. 

Executive, to 40. Mining experience plus accounting, South America, knowledge Portu- 
guese $10-$15,000. 

Export Correspondent, read-write Spanish, some Portuguese $4000. 

Export sales representative, knowledge French-German $7800. 

Industrial engineers, machine shop, speak Spanish-French $6500. 

Machine Shop foreman, speak Spanish, to $6000. 

Office boy, French helpful $1500. 

Secretary-Stenographer, French-English translations $3900. 

Typist, foreign shipping experience, speak Spanish $2600. 


There seems to be no question of the importance of Spanish for Inter- 
American trade. The gain in French-speaking jobs may be explained by the 
fact it is the second language of almost every European country—practically 
all educated people on the continent speak French. 
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Although Portuguese with its sixty four job opportunities may appear 
to be a poor third, its commercial importance should not be underestimated. 
Our foreign traders should keep in mind that the official language of Brazil 
is Portuguese and that Brazilians are not flattered by business transactions 
made in Spanish. It would be more tactful to use English or French. 

Italy will have increasing peace-time need of United States exports. 
However, Italian as an important commercial language is minimized by 
Italy’s businessmen themselves who generally are well qualified to com- 
municate in French. 

German’s future as an international trade medium is not promising. 
With Allied control and occupation scheduled for a long duration, a common 
language seems evident—probably English or French. 

Russian’s five “want ads’’ is not incouraging to those who have pre- 
dicted a great post-war demand for that language in the commercial world. 

From the above and the statistics listed below, we can conclude that 
Spanish and French are becoming more important to our commerce in this 
small world. 

The employment demand for men during the three-month period of 
1946, compared with the need over a twelve-month period five years ago, 
shows the increasing commercial necessity of foreign languages in this coun- 
try. 


twelve months three months 
1941* 1946 
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* The Foreign Language Forum, March, June, 1942. 
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Jobs in Foreign Countries 
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Not included in the above totals were 508 jobs offered for employment 
in South America or Latin America. These ‘“‘want ads” did not specify the 
need of a foreign language. With French being the official language of Haiti, 
Portuguese that of Brazil and Spanish that of the remaining eighteen Latin 
American countries, the possibility of a greater demand for these languages 
is evident. The English-speaking jobs may indicate that the demand for 
foreign service personnel is so great that the positions must be filled with 
men who lack the knowledge of a second language. At least, it is to be hoped 
that United States business concerns would not want to send representatives 
abroad without knowing something about the language spoken there—but 
we wonder! 

The record of our foreign trade policy is not impressive from the point 
of view of good taste and common sense. Towards the end of World War I, 
North American concerns were doing a profitable export business with 
Latin America which showed promise of replacing European firms on a 
permanent basis. However, with the sudden end of hostilities in 1918, 
United States exporters cancelled their business with the nations to the 
south—and in some cases, ships en route were called back in order to be 
among the first to regain the European trade. 

Latin America did not forget and when President Roosevelt inaugu- 
rated the Good Neighbor Policy in 1932, it was justly received with skepti- 
cism. The Colossus of the North was too well founded. 

During the depression years, North Americans attempted to regain the 
lost South American trade, using the usual inconsiderate and short-sighted 
methods as before. By this time Germany had become a strong competitor 
for Latin American trade. We attributed her tremendous export gains to 
the one-sided barter plan of the Nazi without giving sufficient consideration 
to our poor foreign trade policies. The North American business philosophy 
was—and probably still is—that we have the best of what the other fellow 
needs and wants, so all that we need do is to get his name on the dotted line 
and his cash in advance. Whether or not our salesmen know Spanish or 
Portuguese is incidental, to say nothing about understanding these other 
Americans. 

We have to admit that Germans are intelligent and thorough, or at 
least they were when winning Latin American trade from us. An example 
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is the case of a South American concern, back in the thirties, that ordered 
two large machines from a Yankee manufacturer and a third one from 
Germany. The North American exporter shipped the equipment intact. 
They did not take into account that, on arrival, the freighter would have to 
anchor off shore in a choppy sea while the cargo was transhipped to a lighter. 
The first piece of equipment was lost. The second reached shore but could 
not be delivered because the shipment was too large for the narrow gaged 
railway. The German manufacturers were aware of these geographic con- 
ditions and planned accordingly. They dissembled the machinery before 
shipment and delivered the goods with a minimum of delay. 

One of the principal reasons why Latin America preferred to do business 
with Germans during the depression years was because they understood our 
neighbors better than we did. German business houses required that their 
representatives in Spanish America be able to speak Spanish, know its cul- 
ture, social customs, history, politics and, as intimated above, geography. 

Unfortunately, our business men believe that good salesmen at home 
would make good representatives abroad. Foreigners resent our superior 
attitude and uncouth way of doing business with them. Latins, in particular, 
resent high pressure sales tactics. 

One exceptional North American salesman showed what could be done. 
He understood the philosophy of “‘mafiana”’ and knew his Latin America. 
Of course, he spoke Spanish! If ‘‘Mafiana”’ his client wanted him to play 
golf, he did. If he were invited to cocktails, he drank like a gentleman. These 
were social occasions and the North American knew better than to talk 
business. If ‘‘mafiana”’ was a fiesta, he could converse intelligently about it 
in Spanish. Obviously, his prospective buyer was pleased to hear an edu- 
cated foreigner carry on a conversation in Spanish about Latin America. 
This unusual Yankee first bought good will and then sold merchandise. 
Most North American business men in the past have not bothered to learn 
the language of the country they hoped to do business with, to say nothing 
about local customs and culture. 

The 508 English-speaking ‘‘want ads” for jobs in Latin America mean 
one of two things; either we have not learned how to do business with our 
southern neighbors or else our schools and colleges cannot meet the demand 
for well trained foreign service personnel. 


‘‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 


‘““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 
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A Plea for Content 


REPORT ON AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF GERMAN 
IN A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


HANNA HAFKESBRINK 
Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. 


(Author’s summary.—The author warns against a onesided emphasis on linguistic drill on the 
college level. English orientation lectures should supplement the linguistic training in order 
to provide thought-provoking subject matter even at a stage when the student is not yet able 
to master mature foreign texts in the original. For it is not only linguistic drill which prepares 
for the mastery of relevant texts, but also interest in significant subject matter which stimu- 
lates the desire to conquer linguistic difficulties.) 


HE peculiar difficulty of language teaching at the college level arises 

from the discrepancy between the student’s intellectual maturity and 
his facility in the language. This discrepancy presents a particular problem 
in those languages which students do not learn until they reach college and 
which they then have to acquire under unfavorable psychological conditions. 
The advantages of easy assimilation through imitative learning which pre- 
vail at an earlier age no longer exist for the student of college age. He has 
entered a phase in his intellectual development in which he inclines to re- 
flection rather than formal training. He is hungry for thought-provoking 
subject matter. He wants to understand himself and the world about him. 
Courses which are predominantly concerned with elementary linguistic drill 
or with the reading of second-rate foreign texts are therefore quite unrelated 
to the student’s most vital intellectual needs. These courses deteriorate into 
requirements to be completed, devoid of any inherent meaning of their own. 
At best they are tools designed for future needs; at worst tools which become 
rusty before they can be put to productive use. Many of our best students 
tire in their efforts to master the linguistic preliminaries before they have 
ever seen the promised land of great foreign literature. 

This situation is deplorable not only from the point of view of effective 
linguistic training but it also represents an educational problem of basic im- 
portance. The disproportion between investment in effort and meaningful 
returns is always psychologically and educationally dangerous. In the most 
formative years of the student’s intellectual development this psychological 
maladjustment becomes a particularly serious problem radiating beyond the 
area of immediate disturbance. It ought therefore not to occur in any care- 
fully planned liberal education which at no time can afford to lose sight of 
the principle that each phase in the process of education must remain mean- 
ingful in itself without becoming a mere means to another end. Otherwise 
students who enter college with enthusiasm and genuine longing for knowl- 
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edge become disillusioned utilitarians who degrade a good part of their edu- 
cation by “‘passing off”? requirements without active personal participation 
and by piling up academic credits for future professional use. We should 
recognize that this attitude not only destroys the meaning of a liberal 
education for the individual student but that it undermines the intellectual 
atmosphere of whole areas of college studies. 

It was the recognition of the dangers inherent in this psychological and 
educational maladjustment which led the German Department at Connecti- 
cut College to re-interpret the tasks of beginning linguistic instruction at the 
college level. We assumed that if we could mobilize the student’s intellectual 
interest by introducing him at an early stage to some of the more advanced 
aspects of German thought, we could give a stronger motivation to his desire 
to learn the new language and thus ease the burdens of elementary linguistic 
training. 

Such a task could not be solved through the medium of German lin- 
guistic instruction alone. Elementary German language texts are too limited 
in scope and substance to make an effective appeal to the student’s intel- 
lectual interests. We therefore decided to approach him through English 
orientation lectures which were adapted to his level of maturity. Several 
years ago we had already experimented along these lines in our beginning 
German classes, breaking the routine of elementary linguistic training by 
introducing occasional English lectures on German art and music. We also 
offered English courses in German Civilization which students could elect 
in conjunction with their German program. 

Although these attempts to activate the learning of German through the 
help of English orientation lectures remedied the situation somewhat, we 
found that a closer and more systematic co-ordination was needed to utilize 
this method to its fullest possibilities. During the last two years we accord- 
ingly proceeded to a systematic reorganization of the German curriculum. 
We chose the intermediate courses, second and third year German, for this 
experiment. We grouped them around a central theme, ‘‘The Cultural 
Background of Contemporary Germany,” a topic which at present is of im- 
mediate interest to most students. We planned to devote one of three class 
periods each week to an English orientation lecture. This lecture was de- 
signed to introduce the students to the more complex philosophical and 
historica! aspects of the general theme and thus to prepare them for a 
maturer understanding of their German reading materials. 

We are aware that this inclusion of English lectures in our language 
program means a reduction by one third of the limited time available for 
our linguistic tasks. At a time when the general trend of modern language 
teaching points in the direction of greater emphasis upon linguistic aspects, 
our method will undoubtedly be seriously questioned. But we have found 
that these introductory lectures in English, together with a careful selection 
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of co-ordinated texts, have made it possible for us to accomplish in two 
hours of German class work more than we had formerly done in three. We 
have been able to read not only more material but also more difficult ma- 
terial. The maturer interest stimulated in the introductory English lectures 
has acted as a driving force in overcoming linguistic difficulties which the 
students formerly would have found insuperable. 

But even aside from this greater linguistic effectiveness, gratifying 
though it is, we consider our method justified because its emphasis on con- 
tent and meaning seems more adapted to the college level than the purely 
linguistic approach. This point should be remembered when pressure is 
exerted on our colleges to imitate the intensive linguistic drill of the Army 
Specialized Training Program in our language classes. What the advocates 
of such an imitation forget is that the army plan was worked out under dif- 
ferent presuppositions and for purposes totally at variance with the pro- 
founder aims of a liberal education. Without attention to the most favorable 
conditions for the maturing of the individual and without consideration of 
the deeper educational possibilities of humanly significant subject matter 
the army program was designed to accomplish in a minimum of time a maxi- 
mum of linguistic proficiency and technically valuable information. This 
program was successful because there was complete agreement between 
purpose and method. An equal adaptation of means to ends is needed if the 
liberal colleges want to achieve their peculiar aim which is education rather 
than technical training. 

When the German Department at Connecticut College planned its 
reorganized program it was aware that the advantages of combining inter- 
mediary German classes with English orientation lectures would not be im- 
mediately convincing to all in the initial stages of our experiment. We there- 
fore offered another alternative. Students whose interests were primarily 
linguistic and who therefore preferred the traditional scheme of three weekly 
hours in German have been able to elect an hour of German conversation in 
place of the English orientation lecture. It has also been possible to combine 
one of the intermediate German courses with both the English lecture and a 
conversation course. This combination has proved particularly successful 
because it has exposed the students to the greatest variety of approaches, 
each one of which has supported the other. 

In order to make these interrelated approaches most effective for the 
student, we have planned their sequence carefully. The English orientation 
lecture is given on Monday, the various classes in German are held in the 
middle of the week and the conversation classes are scheduled at the end of 
the week. The conversation courses have benefited most visibly from this 
new arrangement. For the student having gained through the preceding 
classes in English and German a sufficient fund of thoughts as well as Ger- 
man phrases, is now adequately prepared for the most important aspect of 
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conversation: spontaneity of expression. This method of loosening the 
tongue through intellectual interest would seem more in keeping with the 
spirit of college teaching than some of the recently advocated methods of 
strictly technical linguistic drill. 

The English orientation lecture has been attended simultaneously not 
only by the three intermediate German classes but also by a group of stu- 
dents who have no knowledge of German but who are interested in the sub- 
ject of the central theme: ‘“‘The Cultural Background of Contemporary 
Germany.”’ Majors in philosophy, in history, in sociology, and in English 
have welcomed the opportunity to study the problems of contemporary 
Germany on a broad cultural basis. While the intermediate German classes 
have studied original German texts, the English groups have joined a two 
hour seminar which has read in English translation advanced source ma- 
terial related to the topics discussed in the orientation lecture. 

In the English and German reading sections we have followed a pattern 
of graded selections. We have introduced each topic by reading autobio- 
graphical material to present the different phases of contemporary German 
history of thought in the direct documentation of immediate human experi- 
ence: letters, diaries and memoirs. Then we have proceeded to the study of 
more elevated forms of literary expression: poems, dramas, novels. When 
possible we have finished each topic by presenting critical evaluations in the 
form of historical or philosophical essays. We have always tried not to limit 
our representative texts to one point of view but rather to introduce the 
students to the conflicting trends of German thought in order to acquaint 
them with the potential elements of future German developments. To give 
only a few examples of our texts: we have read letters and diaries of German 
poets and artists like Rilke, Binding, Dehmel, Stefan Zweig, Franz Marc; 
of political writers like Ebert, Liebknecht, Rathenau, Hitler. We have stud- 
ied the war letters of German students, Renn’s and Remarque’s famous 
accounts of World War I, their moving presentations of the problems of 
post-war rehabilitation; Toller’s, von Salomon’s, Volkmann’s and Oertzen’s 
revealing reports of revolution and counter-revolution between 1918 and 
1933. We have read Rilke’s and George’s prewar and war poetry: Rilke’s 
“Fiinf Gesinge’’ of August 1914 and George’s prophetic poem ‘‘Der Krieg” 
(1917). We have studied expressionist social dramas of the post-war recon- 
struction period, the ecstatic lyric poetry of the social movements of that 
time and the profound analysis of our civilization in Thomas Mann’s 
“Magic Mountain.” We have discussed the cultural criticism of Nietzsche’s 
“Reflections out of Season,” chapters from his ‘‘Zarathustra,” essays by 
Troeltsch, Max Scheler, Spengler and Thomas Mann (‘‘Frederick and the 
Great Coalition’’). 

Since texts of this type are not yet available in school editions, we have 
had to prepare them ourselves and give them to the students in mimeo- 
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graphed form. In general the autobiographical texts have proved most ap- 
propriate for second year German. The books of Toller, Renn and Re- 
marque have presented few linguistic difficulties. We have read the most 
significant and symbolic passages in class but it has also been possible to 
cover a great deal in outside reading. We have been able to read the more 
sophisticated literary documents in our third year German classes. The phi- 
losophical material we have used almost exclusively in the English seminar 
although there are easy passages in Nietzsche’s ‘‘Zarathustra” which can be 
mastered even by students of third year German. 

The grouping of the departmental subject matter about a central theme 
has been directed towards a greater integration of the curriculum as a whole. 
We hope that we shall be able to extend this integration beyond the limits 
of the German Department in co-operative projects with several related 
departments. For example Romanticism could be successfully taught in co- 
operation with the departments of art and music and with other depart- 
ments of literature. Such a project would not only do greater justice to 
many topics which cannot be satisfactorily discussed from a narrow depart- 
mental point of view, but would unite as well a larger number of students 
through a common intellectual interest. I have often felt that the level of 
conversation among students frequently deteriorates for no other reason 
than lack of a common ground of intellectual interest. 

It is obvious that the methodological principles of our experiment in 
intermediate German can be applied to any kind of subject matter within 
the department. The choice of subject matter during the last two years, 
“The Cultural Background of Contemporary Germany,” has been deter- 
mined by our desire to help the students towards a maturer understanding 
of an important phase of contemporary history. It has been our hope that by 
showing some of the deeper historical roots of recent German thought we 
could prepare our students for a more intelligent and more productive ap- 
praisal of the post-war problems that lie ahead. The examples from our 
texts indicate that we have given particular emphasis to the study of auto- 
biographical material from the first World War. The historic justification 
for this emphasis lies in the fact that the last war and this war represent a 
unit. The educational reason for focussing our discussion on these docu- 
ments has been the desire to equip our students emotionally and intellectu- 
ally for a more conscious experience of the reality of this war and thus 
prepare them for a maturer realization of the tasks of peace. 

It has been the tradition of liberal arts education to interpret the cul- 
tural heritage of the past. Perhaps in doing this colleges have sometimes 
become ‘victims’ of the past by letting the past alienate them from the 
present instead of using their knowledge of the past to come to a deeper 
understanding of the present. If we can succeed in combining the detached 
study of past history with a vital appraisal of its significance for the present 
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we can perhaps win back some of the public confidence that liberal arts 
education has lost by its sterile interpretation of history, its failure to dif- 
ferentiate between that which is the ‘dead’ and that which is the ‘living’ 
past. When I speak of ‘living past’ I do not necessarily mean recent past and 
do not therefore intend to advocate a one-sided emphasis on the teaching of 
more recent phases of our cultural development—even though we have 
chosen such a phase in our present experiment. In the developments that lie 
ahead we may find more remote periods of history closer to our own prob- 
lems than the periods which immediately preceded our own time. To give 
only one example: the post-Napoleonic time may contain inexhaustible 
educational possibilities from this point of view. 

Educationally our project has proved to be of great value. It would not 
be fair to conceal what this experiment has cost in time and effort on the 
part of the instructors of the department and also in terms of money. With- 
out the generous support of the Rockefeller Foundation and the co- 
operation of our own college administration the plan could not have been 
carried out. We are sincerely grateful to both. When we weigh the depart- 
ment’s investment, we find that the returns in more active interest on the 
part of the students were well worth our expenditure of time and effort. But 
we can recommend our experiment not only for the sake of the students but 
for the faculty as well. The mediocre content of traditional intermediate 
college language teaching which paralyzes the student’s interest also para- 
lyzes that of the instructor. It is therefore well worth devoting some thought 
to our beginning and intermediate language teaching since by force of 
circumstance so many instructors are deprived of the privilege of teaching 
advanced classes. To raise the level of the early stages of language teaching 
is a problem not only of student morale but of faculty morale as well. Let us 
refuse to become linguistic drill masters! Let us be educators who help to 
preserve the character of our colleges as institutions of liberal learning even 
where we are forced to solve problems of elementary language teaching. 
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Foreign Languages for Singers 


E. O. WooLey 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


(Author’s summary.—The author planned a course of foreign languages for singers. Objectives 
of the course: The teaching of vocabulary and pronunciation. Textbooks and their use. The 
music students showed greater achievement than the freshmen in acquiring vocabulary and 
skill in reading.) 


CCASIONALLY the writer has had vocal students in his freshman 

courses and he has always had the feeling at such times that special 
courses should be provided to fit the needs of singers. The curriculum for 
these students at our School of Music has regularly provided eighteen hours 
of foreign language, eight of Italian and ten of German; students who have 
come with a knowledge of German have studied French in its stead. Under 
this plan students have often failed to receive adequate training in French, 
the very language which might offer them the greatest difficulty in pronun- 
ciation. To remedy this defect, the writer suggested to the faculty of the 
music school a revision in language requirements for voice majors: that all 
students above the freshman level be required to study German, French and 
Italian in an alternation of three years, and that the classes should meet five 
days a week for three hours of credit. In this way every graduate with voice 
as a major would have studied six hours in each of the three languages. The 
plan met with the approval of the dean and the professors of voice, and the 
writer was commissioned to initiate the program with a class in German. 
This paper outlines the course as it unfolded and presents the results. 

The establishment of the objective of the course was fundamental and 
not easy. Every teacher of language shows a predilection for certain phases 
of the work, such as, active use of grammar, conversation, translation and 
the like. In approaching a new course the teacher should renounce hobbies 
and preconceived notions, and should decide what kind of language in- 
struction will benefit the students most. Singers need to acquire a satisfac- 
tory pronunciation of the foreign language, they must learn to comprehend 
the meaning of song texts, and they must develop skill in expressing the 
thought in speech or song. The practice of conversation is limited and 
grammar stops with the recognition of forms. 

The textbooks for the music class in the first semester were: Vos-Leser: 
Concise German Grammar (Holt), and Neues Deutsches Liederbuch 
(Heath). The grammar proved quite satisfactory, the songbook was ad- 
mirable for the purpose. Fifteen folksongs were memorized, the remaining 
songs of the Liederbuch were sung individually and in chorus. It was 
gratifying to observe that vocal majors find the same pleasure as our regular 
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students in the singing of simple folksongs. In December Christmas carols 
were emphasized, some of these in quartette form. 

Vocabulary study was carried on with the help of a list of 3000 words 
most common to German song texts. The list had been obtained by tabu- 
lating the vocabulary of 600 Lieder. In each recitation twenty words were 
presented, and an effort was made to associate them with words already 
known. When the students began to study art songs, they found a large 
share of the vocabulary familiar to them. 

Pronunciation was learned first through imitation, and later through 
phonetics and phonetic transcription. The students gained experience in 
using a phonetic dictionary. By listening to the records of Prof. Erich Funke: 
“The German Sounds for Singers,” and ‘‘Model Pronunciation of Famous 
Lieder,” the students learned something of sentence stress, even if their 
efforts at reciting the poems did not rival Prof. Funke’s sonorous rendering 
of the Lieder. 

The reading of the first semester included the selections in the grammar, 
the text of folksongs, and about 20 pages of Hohrath: ‘Hannelore erlebt die 
Grofstadt.”” The last mentioned text was difficult for first semester 
students, but as singers they found interesting the experiences of Hannelore 
at a music school in Germany. Parts of the text were translated,—the writer 
is old-fashioned,— but much of the text was read aloud for expression. 

The second semester reading began with a simplified version of ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,’ which the writer prepared some years ago for use in Graded German 
Readings (Heath). ‘‘Lohengrin”’ records were played and the students were 
furnished the Wagner text. The complete libretto of ‘‘Tannhduser” was 
read and a dozen illustrative records were enjoyed by the class. When at the 
end of April the students heard the Metropolitan Opera Company present 
“Tannhauser”’ at our auditorium, they were pleased to be able to follow 
much of the text in German. The last reading text of the year was Slezak: 
“Meine simtlichen Werke.” This autobiography of a great operatic tenor is 
a perfect text for vocal students, who themselves are learning operatic 
arias and who have the musical background for the appreciation of the 
author’s sly humor. 

Because collections of Lieder were difficult to obtain, the students were 
limited to the songs of Schubert and Schumann. Some of these songs were 
sung in class, but often only the text was read. No attempt was made to 
prepare the art songs for public performance, for the interpretation of 
Lieder must be developed under professional teachers of voice. The writer 
supplemented the study of song texts with the recordings of great artists, 
making sure that the students had before them the text that was being sung. 

The results of the work can be evaluated somewhat by comparing the 
achievement of the music students with that of a freshman class. In vocabu- 
lary tests based on the Purin wordlist the music class was uniformly sit 
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percent better than the freshmen. In tests of reading comprehension the 
vocal students were proved fourteen percent more efficient than the fresh- 
men. One student of the music class passed the proficiency reading test in 
German, a test that is set for students with 15-20 hours of German. To 
test understanding of singing, the writer sang for dictation a song new to 
the class; the median attainment of the students was 80 percent on words 
and 96 percent on sounds. 

A course of this kind is pleasurable for a language teacher who loves good 
music and has some understanding of it. Perhaps the greatest satisfaction 
comes from presenting language to people who need it. It is refreshing to 
teach a foreign language to students, each one of whom is using it daily 
and will continue to do so. There is no lack of motivation in classes of foreign 
languages for singers! 


‘“ AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 
“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE Future!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!” 








Italian Literature in the War Interim 
(1939-1945) 


O. A. BONTEMPO 
College of the City of New York 


OR almost ten years the Italian literary horizon has had varying 

fortunes, jolts, and indeed, many a surprise. Unfortunately for our 
Italian literati, disturbances have not arisen from within the ranks, for were 
it so, then one would term them ‘‘polemics,” a preoccupation quite con- 
sonant with the idea of literature in Italy. Disturbing factors such as the 
Ethiopian campaign, the incident of Albania, and other crises of national 
and international implications kept the Italian people seething with un- 
happiness in the past decade, of which the past five years deteriorated into 
the most dismal cataclysm in the history of man. Troubled as these recent 
years have been, what wonder is there if, perforce, all cultural and creative 
efforts were relegated to a remote background. Alas, Italian letters which in 
the past quarter of a century blossomed in creations and innovations were 
not spared by politics and war from treading upon the via dolorosa, amidst 
ravage and desolation. It was but yesterday, it seems, that Marinetti de- 
clared his doctrine on futurism, that D’Annunzio captivated international 
fancy, that Pirandello attained his world-wide apogee in his paradoxical 
dramatic formula, the eternal philosophic quest for self-identity. It was but 
yesterday that the whole world was reading Giovanni Papini’s Life of 
Christ! 

Yet, despite political violence and interference from 1922 on; despite the 
violent polemics among Italian men of letters themselves on ‘“‘decadence,” 
“regionalism,” ‘‘twilightism” (if the word may be coined from crepus- 
colarismo), the past decade has produced a galaxy of young writers who 
cannot be lightly dismissed for the vitality and originality of their creations. 
In point of fact, all our Italian writers have, in the face of these serious 
events, kept stride with their European confréres. Italian literature in the 
past ten years, if not voluminous, has been distinctly eclectic. The last 
years of war yielded scant, if any literary production, and the department 
of History, inevitably, monopolized the whole Italian panorama. In fading 
out of the Italian horizon, Italian literature and scholarship in the past two 
or three years, by some miraculous and fortuitous circumstance, found a 
foster home in America. And Italy, to be sure, will forever be grateful to 
America, the gracious torchbearer of its letters in the dire and dolorous 
years of 1942-1945! For here not only many of the University Presses but 


1 See “Italian literature,” New International Year Book, New York, 1940, 1941, 1942. 
Acknowledgement is made to the Meridiano di Roma for much helpful bibliography. 
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numerous publishing houses magnanimously and courageously (Italy was 
not on our side for part of the war!) took over the duties of bringing to light 
many a monograph on special research and many a volume on varied and 
multiple persuits: fiction, poetry, philosophy, politics, and yes, even a cook- 
book! In America too, among the numerous reviews bearing Italian studies, 
the bulletins of the “‘Jtalica” emerged as of utmost importance. The 
“Ttalica,” be it recalled, was founded in 1924 and is the official quarterly 
bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Italian. Laudable and 
conscientious in its work, it was published uninterruptedly, and among its 
more recent articles could be singled out at random: Leopardi and Impres- 
sionism (March 1945), The Living Dante (June 1945). On the Meaning in the 
Decameron and Le Distrazioni di Ludovico Ariosto (both, September 1945). 
Recording and discussion of the numerous books published in America 
lately on Italian literature and Italian themes will follow shortly. 

And now returning to the Italian horizon in 1939-1941, the material 
gathered for this article appeared here and yon and annotated under the 
most difficult circumstances, for, magazines, pamphlets, and publications 
arrived stintingly from Italy, if at all, during the war interim. A widespread 
and feverish preoccupation which stood out, and one having literary and 
artistic results, was the art of “Compilation of Classics.”” Any publishing 
house of note in Italy offered its specific “Series” or ‘‘Classics,”” prepared 
with pride and studious care as regards scholarship, patterns, and format. 
As to these “‘Classics,’”” Mr. Renzo Rendi who made a special survey of 
them, gave among other informative data, that the “incentive to the 
publications of classical collections is the praiseworthy aspirations which 
the editors seem to have of linking their names to the venture of a well- 
selected and scholarly edition of the great writers. This pride has undeniably 
brought fruits, for the collections now being printed (1940) all have charac- 
teristics which distinguish them (aside from the names of the publishing 
house by which they are known), but they have, besides, a common preroga- 
tive which honors them. This is the amount of care that has been bestowed 
upon them and which is shown in a serious respect for the texts, in the 
philological and critical researches which are at the basis of the comments, 
in the external presentation which is almost always dignified, in the effort to 
make it possible for every one to have in his house the basis of a national 
culture. Hence, one finds rigorous care in the texts and the choice of special- 
ists who edit and comment upon them, as well as low prices. Here are some 
of the principal Italian Collections. One must obviously begin with the 
Laterza collection, the best known among the scholars, which has now 
reached 180 volumes (Scritiori d’Italia—Italian Writers—Gius. Laterza, 
Bari). The texts of this collection are edited with scrupulous exactitude by 
well-known scholars and they provide unquestionably accurate texts. They 
have no notes, comments or prefaces and therefore are intended to form the 
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basis for further studies. The Sansoni firm (G. Sansoni, Florence) has begun 
a collection of classics in the form of anthologics whose main characteristics 
lie in the commentaries. Thus far only a selection of stories by Boccaccio has 
been issued with comments by the editor of the collection, Professor Luigi 
Russo, one of the most esteemed contemporary Italian critics. A young 
editor, but one who has had important successes and who is now trying to 
emulate the older and better known publishers, is Einaudi (Giulio Einaudi, 
Turin). He has begun his collection of classics with the Poems of Dante 
Alighieri, edited scientifically which is to say precisely and exhaustively, 
by a young but serious scholar, Professor Gianfranco Contini. The old house 
of Hoepli (Ulrico Hoepli, Milan) put out only a few volumes of classical 
literature for scholastic use. Of these the best known is the edition of the 
Divine Comedy of Dante, whose critical text has been prepared by the 
Societa Dantesca Italiana. The commentary is the famous one of the Swiss 
philologist, Giovanni Andrea Scartazzini, published by him for the first time 
in Leipzig in 1874, and always considered the best of all. Professor Giuseppe 
Vandelli, in editing this latest edition, has gone over and expanded the 
numerous notes, and has added a rhymer (done by Professor L. Polacco) 
and an index of proper names and notable things. It is a precious edition for 
teachers, students and ordinary readers. Now the firm is preparing an ample 
collection of classics under the direction of G. Lazzeri, intended for studious 
and cultured readers. The first three volumes will be dedicated uniquely to 
thirteenth century writers and will have introduction essays with each text, 
as well as annotations, illustrations, etc. The publisher Garzanti (Aldo 
Garzanti, Milan) has revived the old concern of Fratelli Treves, which 
published and still has in circulation an anthology collection, Le pin 
belle pagine (The Finest Pages) of dead writers presented by living ones 
.... Garzanti now intends to add a collection in his own name, with different 
characteristics, to the series. He wants to give complete works to a public 
with small means, including a serious and full commentary that would still 
be easily understood, so that the volumes can be subscribed to even by 
workers’ or employers’ libraries. There is already a collection of a complete 
popular character—that of a rather well regarded editor, Adriano Salani of 
Florence. But in this the texts which number less than a dozen of the best 
known authors, are frankly expurgated. That is to say, certain passages 
have been suppressed and replaced by summaries.” These were but a few of 
the numerous “collections” published or in the process of preparation in 
1941 when correspondence ceased arriving from Italy. 

FICTION. Still under the heading of ‘“‘collections,’’ a memorable one 
at that, Tutte le opere (All the Works) of Massimo Bontempelli was launched 
by the enterprising house of Mondadori of Milan. The first five volumes 
published up to 1941 of the proposed nine or ten volumes in the whole series, 
comprised all of the author’s novels, short-stories, and other narrations. The 
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volumes came out in bulky formats of some 400 pages in attractive jackets. 
These five volumes constitute the author’s work from 1904-1930, and the 
subsequent volumes (soon we shall know if Mondadori completed the series) 
were to bring Bontempelli’s creations up to date. A novel of decisive pattern 
and material read extensively in 1940-1941 was A. Frateili’s Clara fra i 
lupi (Clara Among the Wolves) published by Bompiani. Arnaldo Frateili was 
indeed very active in literature and movements, and in this novel he 
achieved something of an artistic triumph. In an exhaustive study of this 
novel, Angelo Melo stated with justification that in all of Frateili’s creations 
there is a groping for some conciliation with the spiritual restlessness of our 
era, and his thought being accentuated by an ardent and sinccre desire to 
define the shadowy vicissitudes of life. The novel, projecting a cross-section 
of our times, is strongly persuasive. Considering, too, Frateili’s masterful 
delineation of characters, the reader cannot escape the interest and sym- 
pathy evoked for the creatures of the author’s imagination. Lucilla Antonelli 
brought out a novel which posed a Pirandellian problem, J fratelli lontani 
(Distant Brothers; Corbaccio, Milan, 1941). The paradox evolves about 
Enrico and Marco, sons of the same mother but of different fathers. The 
narration weaves a subtle and dialectic argument as to the why and 
wherefore of the mutual hatred and the antipodal tastes of the two sons. 
In the end, however, this problem is brought to an abrupt, if not too con- 
venient a solution, in that, the common grief which befell the family also 
engendered common sympathy and belated understanding. The novel, to be 
impressive, needed the magic ingenuity and the philosophic mind of a Piran- 
dello. Nowhere, however, does it rise to a scintillating and convincing 
climax. The book was doomed, despite a passing popularity, to oblivion. 
Lorenzo Ruggi, better known as the author of Madonna det gatto nero (The 
Madonna of the Black Cat) of some years back, published Romanzo della 
neve (Novel of the Snow; Cappelli, 1940), projected along the Dolomites in 
the height of the winter sports season before the war. But for a serious 
and mystic undertone the novel would have given an off-hand impres- 
sion of levity and gayety, of the type destined for the “smart set.” Any 
novel with this cosmpolitan setting runs, @ priori, the dangers of numerous 
pitfalls, which unfortunately the author has not fully avoided. But for other 
redeeming qualities, the novel might have been promptly discarded, and 
among other favorable criticism this one particularly fits the observations 
made above: “‘at a certain point in the book something akin to a fable is 
present which suggests moral attitudes bordering on the mystic. It isa point 
in the story that rises unexpectedly, imparting merit to the whole. This seri- 
ous undertone appears in the form of a conception of divine providence as 
expressed by a nun in the story with captivating logic that arrests the 
reader’s attention and forces him to contemplate. This is the persuasive 
note of the author with a gaze on the crests of the Dolomites. ... ” 
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Apparently Italy’s women writers had a banner year in 1939-1940, and 
Alba de Céspedes had the distinction of having the most widely read novel 
of several seasons. Let it be recalled that Alba de Céspedes was but a recent 
new-comer in the field of literature back in 1939 (she wrote a volume of 
short stories, Concerto, in 1937). Nessuno torna indietro (No One Turns Back; 
Mondadori) was widely read just about the time war broke out in Italy. The 
work seems to be detached from any particular formula for novel writing. 
and, in the main, the author seems to proceed simply and directly with the 
story of eight young ladies, classmates, whose destinies become as varied as 
their distinctive characters. Obviously Alba de Céspedes is primarily in- 
terested in narration, objectively, humanly, and at times, excitingly. The 
highly introspective mood so much in evidence in Italian novels is eminently 
absent in this one. It seems that most of the Italian women writers of the 
past decade have met success rather along simple narration, interested more 
in human and emotional values, rather than the subjective and analytical. 
Nessuno torna indietro, a novel of some 460 pages, does not give “the impres- 
sion of a long work, for Alba Césnedes has a chatty narrative style which, in 
a sanely descriptive way, grips firmly whatever there is to be gripped, with- 
out digressions.”” Back in 1940 the novel had already been translated into 
French, German, and Danish. Fulvia Giuliani Barberi, another young 
woman writer, apparently renounced her career as an actress to enter the 
literary field. Her novel, L’uomo che camino nella luce (The Man Who 
Walked in the Light; Casa Editrice Quaderni di Poesia), was well received. 
Fortunately for her, the novel had other qualities to make up for an ob- 
viously hackneyed theme,—that of the brilliant young doctor, rich, at- 
tractive, who in the end sacrifices his life in quest of a new serum. 

In the short story, Rafaele Calzini’s collection, 7] Taciturno (The Taci- 
turn, 1940, Mondadori) may well be placed at the head of the list. The 
stories are fashioned on attractive themes and take us all over the world. 
Calzini, of course, is an old hand at writing, having already some two dozen 
volumes to his credit. His novel, Segantini, Romanzo della Montagna re- 
ceived the Viareggio Literary Prize of 1934. A collection of stories on humble 
and dignified themes was assembled by the popular novelist, Virgilio 
Brocchi. The volume called La Gran Voce (The Great Voice; Mondadori, 
1940), has as its major theme, the glorification of motherhood. Mater 
Mirabilis is indeed touching and is representative of the stories in the 
collection. The distinguished Sardinian novelist, Grazia Deledda as- 
sembled a series of stories, J] cedro del Libano (Garzanti, Milan, 1940). 
They are stories dealing, for the most part, on children’s themes re- 
vealing the salient characteristics of Grazia Deledda’s art: “a penetrating, 
intuitive psychology and the mania of looking deep into the heart of 
man.”’ The Academician, Angelo Gatti published his collection of short 
stories in La Terra (The Earth; Mondadori, 1940). Angelo Gatti was 
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equally well known in Italy for his literary as well as his political writ- 
ings. His fame spread far and wide, however, with the issuance of his 
very successful novel, Ilia ed Alberto, which up to 1940 went well into its 
seventh printing. La terra are for the most part stories about the peasants 
and the countryside of Piedmont, and may well be called tales of the soil. 
The whole volume is dedicated to the peasants of Piedmont, ‘‘a sturdy stock 
who are off the beaten path, toiling all day long and frequently also the 
nights.... They are depicted as tenaciously retaining the simple and 
potent characteristics of their primitive origin. Among them can be found 
some who live and speak with the sagacity of Socrates, who fight and die as 
Ajax. They give one a sense of indestructibility and eternity.” 

POETRY. An event that stood out in relief on the Italian literary 
horizon with the inception of World War II was the admittance of gracious 
and benign Ada Negri to the Royal Italian Academy. In this connection it 
would be befitting to record some of the notes on the poet by Renzo Rendi 
who died recently in Italy. In the ‘‘Literary Scene in Italy’? Rendi gave an 
exhaustive evaluation of Ada Negri and stated among other things that 
“the Royal Italian Academy for the first time opened its portals to a 
woman. The fact caused a certain surprise, as in Italy also the idea that 
academies are reserved for men is widespread. But, as it was explained in the 
press, the academy wanted to renew an old tradition largely adopted by the 
ancient Italian academies of two centuries ago, in which female members 
were often elected. . . . Ada Negri, undoubtedly the greatest living poetess, 
known out of Italy also through numerous translations of her works, was 
born at Lodi, a small town south of Milan, on Feb. 3, 1870, of a family of 
artisans. She began to write poetry about 1890, when she was living as 
teacher in a village of poor peasants in the same region. For about half a 
century Ada Negri has never ceased in her activity as writer, and during 
this period she published about fifteen volumes of verse, stories, travel 
impressions and an autobiographical novel. The beginning of this long 
artistic career was rather easy for the author, but the continuation of it was 
less so, even though the appreciation of many readers never failed her. Her 
poetry when it appeared, was hailed as a sort of literary revelation. Here 
was poetry without rhetoric, anti-literary, based on the facts of real life, 
absolutely sincere, a poetry in fact which did not consider the problems of 
style or of thought, but limited itself to describe the poverty, the hope, the 
struggle of the poor people who worked and suffered around her... . In 
this period which critics called verista, come the poems which at once drew 
the attention of the public to the young writer, and which are to be found 
in the volumes Fatalita (Destiny, 1890) and Tempesta (Storms, 1896), verses 
appreciated for their bold tone and spirit of revolt as well as for their simple 


* See The New York Times Book Review, Jan. 19, 1941. 
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style, almost like the language we speak, and also for the courage shown by 
Ada Negri in making herself champion of the socialist-proletarian ideals. 
However the immediate success was not wholesale. Some literary critics 
accused her of lack of sincerity, not of sentiment but of artistic sincerity, of 
lack of poetic style and also of a forced attitude which clearly revealed the 
influence of authors taken by her as models.... These criticisms had a 
decided influence on the writer, who took them into account in her subse- 
quent works. This is evident in Maternitd (Motherhood, 1914), where Ada 
Negri shows a greater control in the expression of her feelings and a greater 
intensity. ... A later change of style is to be found in Vespertina (1930). 
The persistent romanticism of the author is restrained by a greater discipline, 
the expression of mere sensations is replaced by a greater adherence to 
reality, to a sincerer humbleness, . . . to a greater human comprehension of 
the most simple aspects of life and in a more penetrating possession of im- 
pressions.” Vespertina, be it recalled, was widely read and the recipient of 
the Italian Academy award. Erba sul sagrado (Grass on Sacred Ground, 
Mondadori) published concurrently with her nomination to the Academy 
was a “‘best seller.” 

Aldo Capasso continued his productivity in poetry since his volume 
Passo del Cigno gained the Fracchia Prize in 1931. His fame is shared along 
with Govoni, Montale, Ungaretti, among the foremost Italian poets of the 
pre-war period. Aldo Capasso’s Diciasette Poesie (Seventeen Poems; Cole- 
zione Poeti d’oggi, 1939-1940) received considerable comment, and in this 
regard, the critic Ferdinando Garibaldi stated succinctly that Capasso is 
essentially a classicist as regards form, though at the same time, imbued 
with subtle and rich romantic sensibilities. His poetry is powerful and 
dramatic, containing a strange admixture of pessimism and optimism at 
the same time. In France he has been mentioned on the plane of Vigny, 
Valéry, and Claudel. In addition to his volume of poems, Capasso found 
time to bring forth two studies, Tre saggi sulla poesia italiana del Rinasci- 
mento (Emiliano degli Orfini, Genoa)* consisting of essays on Boiardo, 
Lorenzo, and Ariosto, and J/ Tassino—L’ aurora di Torquato Tasso 1544-1566 
(Ed. Dante Alighieri, Genoa). Four volumes of poetry were all published by 
the editors Guanda of Modena. In this collection the first was Ornella 
Puglisi’s La fiamma consuma (The Flame Consumes). Contrary to what the 
title may suggest all these poems are couched in suave and peaceful moods. 
There is a dominant melodic line throughout and the coloration is that of an 
eternal aurora of spring. Franco Allegretti’s small volume, Avevo scoperto 
il fuoco are poems in Stylistic language over the grief of a lost love. This is 
the verdict on his volume by a penetrating critic: “‘His feeling for nature is 
strong; his pictorial sense is sufficiently developed, and yet he has not at- 


3 Most of these volumes were published in 1939-40. 
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tained a poetic attitude and essence.”’ Cesare Fabrizi finished off the third 
volume of the series with Ebe, verse reflecting his dreamy and restless soul. 
There is a certain amount of freshness and vitality that accompanies these 
compositions. A fourth volume published by the same house was Mariano 
Rosati’s Liriche, lyric poems composed along the traditional formula: 
images that nature furnishes to the eye and soul. Rosati’s verse is sound and 
frequently touches on the grandiose. 

Among the comparatively new names in contemporary Italian poetry 
appeared that of Ferdinando Visconti. His volume, Incontro all’estate (En- 
counter with the Summer; Ed. Testa, Bologna) was discussed at length in the 
columns of the literary periodical, Meridiano di Roma. Praise and encourage- 
ment went to the author, and congratulations as well, for his art and dignity. 
His main preoccupation seemed to be to compose verse for the joy of poetry, 
letting art and esthetics take care of themselves! The editor, Nicola Zani- 
chelli of Bologna brought out several volumes in his collection of Poets of 
Rome, the Satires and Epistles of Horace translated and annotated by 
Ettore Romagnoli, and the Metamorphosis of Ovid translated in two volumes 
by Ferruccio Bernini. Other poets included in the collection were Catullo, 
Lucrezio, Marziale, Plauto, Terenzio, Tibullo, and Virgilio. An especial 
feature of the texts is the translation which accompanies each page. The 
editor was fortunate in having enlisted the leading scholars of Italy for the 
preparation of these volumes. 

DRAMA. A few seasons previous to the European conflict, the Italian 
theatre both as regards creation and production, was indeed in an apathetic 
state. This lull in the theatre was inevitable and explainable. One needs but 
to look back at the restlessness caused by the Fascist State in its campaigns 
in Ethiopia, Albania,—preludes to the present disaster, to surmise the hope- 
lessness of theatrical production under these conditions. Then, too, that 
brilliant star of Pirandello that sparkled so fascinatingly all over the world 
was extinguished with the passing in 1936 of the Sicilian dramatist. Let us 
recall also that the so-called theatrical crisis was world-wide in those years, 
but it was particularly felt in Italy, accustomed as it had been to the 
spectacular theatrical creations of Gabriele D’ Annunzio and Pirandello that 
had dominated the Italian as well as the European stage for three decades. 

Just before the war, Ettore Bignone completed the translation of the 
trilogy of Sophocles in Le tragedie di Sofocle; Edipo Re e Antigone (vol. ii, 
Sansoni, Florence). Edipo a Colono was translated by the same scholar in 
1936. Ettore Bignone is a specialized Hellenist and the critical essays which 
accompany his translations are exhaustive and informative Silvio D’Amico 
continued his lucid and discriminating study of the theatre in Invito al 
teatro (Morcelliana, Brescia)‘. It is a “well-informed work, learned, which 


‘The following volumes were published mostly in 1939-41. 
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examining the past (in the theatre) will usher in the future.” Discarding 
the ephemeral values of a play, the author tries to orient it from the aspect 
of its durability, its national and cultural import. Another theatrical critic, 
Renato Simone, assembled reminiscences of yesterday’s theatre in his book, 
Teatro di Teri (Fratelli Traves, Milan). These recollections may well be 
called studies on the great actors of yesteryear, Duse, Alessandro Moissi, 
Angelo Musco, Petrolini, among many others. Incidentally, there is much 
critical evaluation on the theatre in this volume, comprising about thirty 
years of activities. The book, in excellent format, contains interesting and 
numerous photographs. L’eroe senza tragedia (The Hero Without a Tragedy) 
of Giovanni Cenzato, enjoyed an enviable success as a play in Rome. The 
title and the material is the reverse of Gino Rocca’s highly amusing play, 
La tragedia senza eroe (Tragedy Without a Hero). Giovanni Cenzato’s play 
creates a facetious situation in which the protagonist is advised to assume 
the role of a murderer to acquire fame. An elaborate concoction of his in- 
nocence in turn makes a hero of him, on the strength of which a rich woman 
marries him. The final tragedy sets in when his wife learns of his unques- 
tionable innocence and divorces him forthwith. This theme, whimsically and 
jocularly treated, has echoes, in travesty, of course, of the paradoxical 
Pirandellian formula. La nostra via (Our Pathway), by contrast, is an ex- 
tremely serious and moral play written by a young new-comer on the 
theatrical horizon, Marinucci. The play deserved better fate than that al- 
lotted by the critics. The moral thesis presented is that ‘our pathway is 
that which guides us toward the ideal of uncontaminated purity, and the 
world is but corruption, vileness, calculation, deceit—parents who build 
their castles of folly upon the ruins of domestic affection—elegant tennis 
players who shift from the embraces of their fiancées to the embrace of their 
fiancées’ sisters.’”’ The play was stigmatized as one of ‘‘academic idealism,” 
and was called an unsuccessful coup d’essaie by a young man not fully 
emerged from “academic literature.’”’ Valentino Bonpiani’s Delirio del per- 
sonnagio had a good run at the Teatro delle Arti in Rome just before the 
war. The play pits two personalities against each other. A mother and 
daughter, similar in maternal instincts and feelings, are diametrically op- 
posite, however, in psychological perspectives. One may call the play a study 
in dialectic estrangement, calling to mind once again, the influence of 
Pirandello’s paradox of personality as applied to character study. 
CRITICISM AND VARIA. The publishing house of Paravia (Turin) 
completed five volumes in the series Scrittori italiani (Italian Writers). In 
this series Teresio Grossi prepared Dante’s minor works, Le opere minori. 
Carducci was treated by Antonio Lantrua. Umberto Renda prepared essays 
on Boccaccio, and Foscolo was entrusted to Alberto Viviani. The texts, as- 
sembled with care and copiously annotated, sold for five lire so as to reach 
the poorest scholars and students. Giuseppe Guido Ferrero re-edited 
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L’anima e la poesia di Vittorio Alfieri (Paravia, Turin), a volume of some 
370 pages treating the great dramatist from a philosophical point of view. 
In the nature of a reference work, Renato Piattoli compiled painstakingly 
all the documents of the life of Dante Alighieri, his ancestors, heirs, etc. 
The work, I! Codice Diplomatico Dantesco (Societa Dantesca Italiana, 
Florence), draws to completion the undertaking started by other scholars 
as far back as 1895. It offers some unpublished documents heretofore gone 
unnoticed. Pietro Pancrazi brought out a sort of anthology of the short 
story of the nineteenth century, Racconti e Novelle dell’ 800, published by 
the time-honored house of Sansoni in a revised edition of over 900 pages. 
The same house also published Agostini Savelli’s Storia d’ Italia from its 
origin to the present day, in a simple though scholarly interpretation. The 
second volume of the history of the Italian theatre came off the Sansoni press 
Storia del teatro Italiano, prepared by Maio Apolonio who discussed the 
genre in the Renaissance. For those interested in Venetian history there was 
Gino Damerini’s Settecento veneziano (Eighteenth Century Venice; Monda- 
dori, Milan), an admirable study with over a hundred unedited letters of 
Caterina Dolfin Tron. Manlio Lo Vecchio Musti assembled the various 
essays of Pirandello, Saggt (Mondadori, Milan), among which are to be 
found essays on Humor, the Subjective and the Objective in Literature, the 
Poetry of Dante, Teatro Nuovo e Teatro Vecchio. In addition to this work, 
Musti also brought out a monograph on the Sicilian dramatist, L’Opera di 
Luigi Pirandello. The house of Paravia published the third and last volume 
of Francesco Luigi Manucci’s Storia della letteratura italiana dealing with the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The first volume, Dalle origini alla fire 
del Quattrocento (From the Origin to the End of the Fifteenth Century) and the 
second volume dealing with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, com- 
prise the series. In art, Anna Maria Brizio completed the sixth volume of 
Storia Universale dell’ Arte, treating the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
This collection is handsomely and expensively gotten up by the house of 
Editrice Torinese (Unione Tipografica). This sixth volume, for example, is 
accompanied with a profusion of reproductions, numbering some 400. 


Publications on Italian Themes During 
the War Interim 


WO novels published in America on Italian American themes were 
Jerre Mangioni’s Mount Allegro (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1943). 
The scenes in Mount Allegro are projected in a “Little Italy” section of 
Rochester settled by Italians originally emanating from the province of Gir- 
genti. “They brought with them all their peasant superstitions, their dread 
of the evil eye, of witches, of direct divine punishment for sin. They brought 
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heroic appetites, a fondness for good wine and for music and endless rounds 
of family parties. .... You see the foik of Mount Allegro live their rich lives 
in America, but not of it. You see them age and die. Finally you see their 
children emerge as A mericant, more fiercely loyal to the United States than 
the children sprung from Mayflower stock, and you understand why there 
are so many Italian names in current battle casualty lists.” In Helen La 
Penta’s Piccola (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941) the heroine is a little 
girl brought up in Italy, then in America. It is a simple and touching narra- 
tion about a child’s strange and vivid world with episodes ending with her 
adolescence on a New England and New York background. “‘She is remark- 
able only in the fact that she grew up under unusual circumstances and was 
unwilling, or unable, to let any single environment mold her into a con- 
ventional pattern of behavior.”’ Though not devoid of a sense of humor, the 
novel reached but a small public inasmuch as its principal appeal lay in the 
field of child psychology. Ignasio Silone who made an enviable reputation as 
an anti-fascist in his novel Bread and Wine continued his work in exile 
publishing this time The Seed Beneath the Snow (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1942). Pietro, the same hero of Bread and Wine, is the political rene- 
gade in Fascist Italy. Of course this type of novel is already dated and might 
easily have disintegrated into another mouthpiece for propaganda had it not 
possessed other values aptly pointed out by a recent critic in that The Seed 
Beneath the Snow ‘“‘has indestructible meaning and grandeur, because 
Silone dramatizes, chiefly within one village (in the Abruzzi), the conflict of 
two irreconcilable worlds. One is the world of Ceasar: petty officials, petty 
sychophants, sentimental housewives, craven husbands, tamecat priests... 
in short, the dull, timid, heartless ambitious mass of whom, in Silone’s opin- 
ion, life is chiefly made. The other is the world of God: the only world in 
which fearlessness and friendship are possible, and almost nothing else.”’ One 
can look eagerly forward for a continuation of Silone’s creation within a new 
Italy and, an Italy in peace. W. P. Crozier, editor of The Manchester Guard- 
ian, published a second very entertaining and distinguished novel, The Fates 
Are Laughing (Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1945) portraying the 
Rome of Tiberius and Caligula. The Letters of Pontius Pilate, published some 
twenty years ago, established the author as an adept master in projecting 
history on an imaginative basis to bring vividly to life the ways and habits 
of the ancient Romans. The Fates Are Laughing appeared posthumously for 
Mr. Crozier died just after the proof reading. With but few exceptions the 
pseudo-historical novels of this type, particularly those dealing with ancient 
Rome, have been either ponderous literary documents or highly colored 
romances. “‘This novel which W. P. Crozier did not live to see published, 
escaped the pitfalls of boredom and exaggeration, and offered to the con- 
trary, a portrayal of life among the Ancient Romans with ‘delicious ironic 


humor and incomparable ease’.” 
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Many and varied were the biographies on the great Italian personalities, 
and a few can be recorded here without setting off any in order of impor- 
tance. First at hand may be mentioned Count Carlo Boeuf’s renaissance 
figure, Cesare Borgia The Machiavellian Prince (Oxford University Press, 
1942). Time and again Cesare Borgia has been depicted as a sinister and 
ruthless prince, and the author of the volume did not set out to prove or dis- 
prove the deeds of Borgia, the villain, but simply to set off his personality in 
a quietly reasoned and objective study. The result draws one into believing 
that Cesare is not as frightful as history has made him. Count Carlo Boeuf 
has obviously tried to be very fair in dealing with this enigmatic figure, and 
to be sure, he has made interesting reading material, but history has long 
ago ‘‘jelled” the character of this famous man and the mere mention of 
Cesare Borgia will conjure up cunning and violence. Vernon J. Bourke pre- 
pared a comprehensive study of Saint Augustine, Augustine’s Quest of 
Wisdom (Bruce Publishing Co., New York, 1945). In a “fast moving nar- 
rative the author has presented all the Augustinian views on God, man and 
the universe.”’ A famous trio Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci and Marco 
Polo among Italy’s navigators, travelers and explorers received broad as 
well as detailed study. In Admiral of the Ocean Sea. A Life of Christopher 
Columbus (Little, Brown and Co., Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, 1942) 
Samuel Eliot Morison, scholar, seaman, historian, examined painstakingly 
all the records on the famous Genovese and even put to sea along the courses 
taken by the great Admiral in order to elucidate beyond any doubt some 
of the garbled and obscure historical data attached to this famous personal- 
ity. This monumental work, came out in two editions, one, handsomely 
assembled with illustrations, maps and drawings and fully annotated in 
two volumes, the other in one volume also with maps and illustrations. 
Amerigo Vespucci had two biographers. Stefan Zweig (now deceased) 
sought to clear up much of the vilification of the Florentine after whom 
America was named in Amerigo, A Comedy of Errors in History (The 
Viking Press, New York, 1942). The work was translated and prepared 
with maps and facsimiles by Andrew St. James. Though Stefan Zweig has 
a facile and artistic pen, the job of establishing a truer position in history 
of our Piloto Mayor was left to Frederick J. Pohl in his succinct and con- 
vincing study, Amerigo Vespucci, Pilot Major (Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1944). The edition was well prepared with designs, maps and 
illustrations. Lastly, in the trio, was Henry H. Hart’s Marco Polo, Venetian 
Adventurer: An account of the Life and Times and of the Book of Messer 
Marco Polo (Stanford University Press, Cal., 1942). The work was hailed 
as a “full and living recreation of that legendary yet vitally real and 
important thirteenth century hero.” From Chapel Hill University of North 
Carolina Press came a gracious and graceful volume, edited with care and 
good taste by Hardin Craig, Machiavelli’s The Prince, An Elizabethan 
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Translation, 1944. The translation was taken from a recently discovered 
manuscript found in London and now forming a part of the Jules Furthman 
collection (Los Angeles). 

VARIA. And now, at random, could be recorded books of various cate- 
gories. First, the timely political creed of Italy’s foremost philosopher, 
Benedetto Croce, was published in a translation done by Salvatore J. 
Castiglione. Politics and Morals (Philosophical Library, New York, 1945). 
Vincent Sheean translated four recent essays of Croce, Germany and Europe, 
A Spiritual Dissension (Random House, New York, 1944). In this connec- 
tion could be mentioned a translation of the Autobiography of Gianbattista 
Vico, carefully prepared in a handsome volume by Max Harold Fisch and 
Thomas Goddard Bergin and published by the Cornell University Press 
(Ithaca, New York, 1944). The charming Roman dialect that the poet 
Trilussa made so famous throughout Italy and the world found its way to an 
American press for his poems and fables were published in part by an enter- 
prising young editor, S. F. Vanni (New York). Incidentally, the same pub- 
lisher already has brought out serious and scholarly works such as Professor 
Pei’s Italian Grammar and Languages for War and Peace. Trilussa, Roman 
Satirical Poems, 1945 have the Italian text on one page and Grant Shower- 
man’s translation on the opposite. The two artistic giants of the Renaissance, 
Leonardo and Michelangelo, had separate biographies. Leo Lerman gave a 
full-bodied account of Michelangelo’s life in his lengthy and richly il- 
lustrated book, Michelangelo, A Renaissance Profile (Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1943), and Elizabeth Hubbard Lansing wrote of Leonardo, Master of 
the Renaissance. This volume, with an introduction by Hendrik Willem van 
Loon, follows the usual pattern of romanticized biographies in trying to re- 
create the life and mood of the period. The illustrations seem to be quite 
poor. While speaking of the Renaissance, mention should be made of a new 
pocket-size edition of Jacob Burckhardt’s great work Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy (Oxford University Press, New York). In conclusion 
various specialized works might be recorded. A Literary History of the 
Italian People, 1941 by the distinguished Italianist, Joseph Spencer Ken- 
nard continued to be read in the past few seasons. Count Carlo Sforza dedi- 
cated his volume, The Real Italians (Columbia University Press, New York, 
1942) ‘“‘to the Italians and sons of Italians in Canada and the two Americas 
I dedicate these pages, dictated by an unshaken faith in our future... .”’ 
Translations from Leopardi by R. C. Trevelyn were published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge. It includes fourteen of the poems in 
the Canti and the Dialogues Between Torquato Tasso and His Familiar Spirit. 
Lastly may be recorded a beautifully prepared volume of Michelangelo’s 
Rime, (1943) the poems of the great master published by Viau of Buenos 
Aires. 














Some Uses of the Blackboard in 
Foreign Language Classes 


R. H. ARMITAGE 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—Use of available blackboard space during the first part of every recita- 
tion hour makes possible simultaneous participation of all students in worthwhile language ac- 
tivities. Free composition, rapid dictation, and various other dramatic exercises hold students’ 
attention, provide for ear training, functional grammar, pronunciation, writing, and meaning- 
ful exchange of ideas.) 


ANY modern classrooms throughout the country are now equipped 

with copious blackboard space which we foreign language teachers 
have generally failed to utilize. To be sure we have occasionally used the 
front board to illustrate saco and saque, radical changing verbs, or the form 
of the Moorish arch. We are obliged to expose such scraps as Miguel 
Cervantes, 711 A.D., and Spanish Club Meeting Tonite to the frequently non- 
absorbent gaze of students who have been trained to rely on their eyes for 
learning. Now provided the teacher wears a chalk-proof suit this is all well 
and good, but the fact remains that much blackboard space is going to 
waste, and to our knowledge there is no modern language Petrillo who 
limits its use exclusively to the teacher’s scribbling. 

Perhaps if we could put all of our students to work simultaneously at 
these blackboards, more language might be learned under the surveillance 
of the “‘eagle-eyed”’ instructor. Perhaps utilization of ample blackboard 
space can solve many a teacher’s headaches during the current clamor for 
effective teaching of the oral language. The following are some of the varied 
techniques developed by my colleagues for some years prior to and during 
the recent Army Specialized Training Program.! 


COMPOSITION 


Let us take an elementary or intermediate Spanish class for illustration. 
When the student enters the classroom, his first daily chore is to take his 
place at the blackboard, write his name and the date, and compose a suc- 
cinct summary of his reading assignment for the day in Spanish. Composi- 


1 See A. G. Reichenberger, ‘Report on the Teaching of Beginnng Italian in the ASTP 
at Ohio State University,” MLJ, Vol. XXX, Nos. 2, 3. (February-March, 1946). For a broader 
discussion of courses in sequence, see series of articles by R. E. Monroe, W. S. Hendrix, Girdler 
B. Fitch, A. H. Schutz, George R. Havens, MLJ, Vol. XXIII, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 (January-May, 
1939). Further information on blackboard use may be found in W. S. Hendrix, Elementary 
Spanish, D. C. Heath, Boston, 1928, Intro.; Hendrix & Meiden, Beginning French, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1940, Intro., pp. xiii ff.; W. S. Hendrix, Beginning Spanish, Harper & Bros., 1943, 
Intro., pp. xi ff. 
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tion is divorced as much as possible from the translation process. Neither 
textbooks nor prepared notes are permitted at the board. The instructor 
moves about the room correcting mistakes in grammar, offering suggestions 
as to content, and drawing students’ attention (either individually or as a 
class) to important points of syntax. Each student is practicing in the lan- 
guage, “‘warming up”’ as it were, and demonstrating in the course of a few 
minutes just how thoroughly he has “‘digested” the reading assignment for 
the day. 

Obviously all compositions cannot be checked thoroughly every day. 
The exercise should not be allowed to consume more than five or ten minutes 
of the recitation hour on the average. Some days the teacher may survey 
swiftly most of the work, or he may prefer to work intensively with only a 
few students while the rest go on writing. He may at times gather the 
entire class about one composition, have the author read it aloud sentence 
by sentence, and solicit detection of errors from the class. Thus any student 
who fails to find legitimate faults in the work of his classmate may himself 
be held responsible for the same faults. He can eventually be trained to state 
cogent reasons for any change suggested by himself or the teacher, and this 
critical comment may be carried on in Spanish. 

The advantages of this constant daily exercise are manifold. Students 
enjoy the opportunity to put their grammar and vocabulary to a practical 
use, and they receive fairly frequent personal attention. They are en- 
couraged to think in Spanish, and all are engaged in active, worthwhile 
practice together. The process of selection involved in “boiling down”’ the 
daily assignment to its essentials is valuable training for later classes in 
literature. The teacher has a daily method of checking the progress of each 
student and of the class as a whole. He has his finger on the pulse of his class 
and enjoys the further advantage of being able to catch murderers of the 
Spanish language “‘in the act.” This ‘‘on the spot” correction seems to be 
much more satisfactory than the rather impersonal and frequently dis- 
regarded red marks on weekly themes. The active vocabulary of a con- 
scientious student who must write each day about different events as they 
occur in the reading must of necessity expand. As a matter of fact, this 
composition period might be justified purely as a “‘warm up” exercise in the 
language similar to that deemed necessary by athletes before any contest. 


DICTATION 


After calling a halt to the composition activity, the teacher keeps his 
class at their stations for a dictation period. Now it is extremely important 
that this dictation not be of the ‘‘atomized” variety. Let each sentence be 
first dictated at a natural speed. Students then repeat the sentence imitating 
the pronunciation and intonation of the instructor. The meaning of each 
sentence may be clarified for the mystified students (who raise their hands) 
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by explaining difficult or new words in Spanish, or, if necessary, in English. 
A sentence may be slowed down or repeated in phrases or clauses, but before 
they write, all students must have repeated it again as a single unit. They 
must be trained to grasp the idea which it contains and to get that idea 
down rapidly in language as nearly approximating that of the teacher as 
possible. Some slow students are able to write only the first few words, for 
they have lost the idea. Others can write the last few words because they 
have tried to translate into English what they first heard and have forgotten 
the Spanish. Superior linguists are able to write down the whole sentence in 
good Spanish. The instructor corrects two or three sentences easily seen by 
all, and each student is responsible for checking what he has written with 
the nearest corrected version. After all sentences are quickly set in order, 
another sentence is dictated. 

What sort of material should the teacher select for this exercise? In 
elementary classes groups of inter-related sentences dealing with geographi- 
cal, cultural or political subjects lend themselves easily to this kind of 
dictation. Current events are interesting because the students have often 
read the material in the daily newspaper and find it entertaining to hear, 
repeat and write the same news on the blackboard. Proverbs may be 
dictated and quickly memorized. Short poems have been included at a later 
stage. Some teachers have drawn on that apparently inexhaustible source 
of interesting material—the Spanish anecdote—for stimulating dictation. 
Questions on the reading assignment may be dictated and answered by each 
student. A fascinating procedure is to increase gradually the length of 
sentences to determine how far one may stretch the students’ compre- 
hension and ability to retain ideas in Spanish. Rhythmical, logical sentences 
of increasing length tend to force thinking in the language and develop 
“ear skill” to a point where some students can take longer sentences in this 
way than could many natives. Experimentation shows that these students, 
after considerable practice, become so skillful as to retain, repeat and 
write passages containing fifty words or more. The following are two 
samples of such lengthy units used with fair success during the middle of the 
first year. You will note that each contains a series of related thoughts 
expressed in simple, logical Spanish: 


1. El domingo es un dfa muy importante para los estudiantes. Es un dfa de descanso y 
también de fiesta. Por la mafiana muchos van a la iglesia y por la tarde muchos van de paseo. 
Claro que no es un dfa de trabajo. 

2. Nosotros tenemos varios dfas de fiesta en los Estados Unidos pero no tantos como en 
muchos otros pafses. Para nosotros una fiesta muy importante es el cuatro de julio cuando 
celebramos nuestra Declaracién de Independencia. En México el dia correspondiente a éste 
es el diez y seis de septiembre cuando celebran el Grito de Dolores.? 


? We are indebted to our colleague Mr. Harry Rogers for these two samples from his own 
experimental list. 
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Obviously a class must approach such elastic limits gradually, and even so 
the stragglers are hard put to keep their heads above water; but the chal- 
lenge is ever there for the aspiring young linguist, and he is encouraged to 
think quickly in the language. 

Many of the advantages found in composition at the blackboard also 
apply to dictation. A student who first hears Spanish, repeats aloud what he 
has heard, and then writes it down as best he can, is duplicating the natural 
process of learning language. Speed in comprehension, natural pronuncia- 
tion and intonation, and fluency are all affected by rapid dictation. Again 
accuracy is required. Sounds are quickly associated with letters, and gram- 
mar rules are being put to a practical use. Every student in the room is at 
work, and the teacher is free to adapt his material quickly to the particular 
class or moment. Many objectives are being pursued economically. 


GRAMMAR 


Grammar exercises may also be handled at the blackboard in a class 
which has become accustomed to the dication process. If the teacher finds 
that too many students are omitting the a before personal direct objects, he 
may quickly dictate a few sentences containing examples of the correct 
usage. Resorting as much as possible to the inductive process, he might then 
ask for some student to comment on the use of a in the sentences which he 
has just written. Other grammatical phenomena may be similarly packaged. 
Let us suppose that daily compositions and recitations reveal a persistent 
weakness in the use of subjunctive mood. The teacher could prepare a list 
of sentences employing the subjunctive and dictate them one after the other, 
asking students not to erase until the entire list is written. Then the class 
as a whole could analyze these sentences, looking for subjunctive “‘sign- 
posts” and noticing sequence of tenses. After erasing, they might be re- 
quired to write again as many of the sentences as they can remember. The 
latter technique truly keeps them on the alert. 

All of us have moaned and groaned at one time or another because stu- 
dents who can conjugate verbs forwards and backwards, who can write 
beautiful verb synopses, and who can translate verb forms in the textbook 
simply cannot seem to put the proper verb with its subject in the right tense 
when writing themes or answering oral questions. Much of this awkwardness 
can be eased by concentrating on verbs in dictation. Personal questions 
dictated in the second person must be answered in the first person. Some of 
my colleagues dictate, sentence by sentence, narrative passages in the 
present tense and when finished require their students to go through what 
they have written and change all the verbs to the past or future. Sometimes 
rather heated arguments arise over the use of the preterit or imperfect, but 
such drill tends to create a feeling for natural usage and a greater facility 
in handling inflected forms. Constant practice seems to accomplish more in 
the long run than the endless drone of oral conjugation—especially on a 
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warm spring day when additional soporifics are far from necessary. 

Many grammatical stumbling blocks may be handled effectively at the 
board much as they are presented in most review grammars. Let us take the 
matter of pronouns, for example. Most texts include sentences in which 
italicized nouns are to be changed to pronouns. Why not dictate these 
sentences at the board and have all the students erase nouns and substitute 
pronouns? It must be admitted that the first time students are asked to 
struggle so violently a state of confusion results. But students tend to learn 
by doing, and it appears logical to assume that they are deriving more 
benefit from attacking the problem out in the open than from hurriedly 
soliciting the answer to sentence Number six from the ‘‘A” student in the 
adjoining seat. Common idioms may be introduced and emphasized by in- 
clusion in dictation or by asking students to form sentences on the board in 
which they are used. 

Surprisingly enough, however, more really useful grammar is often 
picked up and retained by the wide-awake student who participates in the 
daily routine of composition and regular dictation. He absorbs gradually 
certain oral speech patterns and learns by trial and error in writing. Lively 
dramatic dictation challenges the student’s intellect and should ultimately 
relegate hesitancy in grammar to his subconscious mind—or wherever it 
happens to rest dormant while a person is thinking, listening, speaking or 
writing fluently in any language. 


VARIATIONS 


One of the beauties of this blackboard technique is its easy flexibility. A 
surprising number of variations have been worked on the composition- 
dictation procedures by several imaginative teachers. Slight changes from 
ordinary routine lend freshness to each recitation hour and keep students 
almost literally on their toes. The teacher with low blood pressure or fallen 
arches will find that fifteen or twenty minutes of rushing about the roomisa 
trifle exhausting, but he won’t be accused of leading his eight o’clock class 
back into the arms of Morpheus. Several interesting ‘“‘devices,”’ some still 
more or less in the experimental stage, have been improvised by teachers 
who are always on the lookout for more stimulants. 

One trick already mentioned is that of dictating one or more sentences, 
correcting them, erasing, and then requiring the students to write again as 
much as they can remember. Another is to dictate a passage in one tense 
and ask students to write it down in another. The teacher may at any 
moment pop a question about anything and ask the students to write 
answers. Or he may call on some student for a question to be answered by 
his classmates around the room. Some instructors ask everyone at the black- 
board to write some question—any question—on the board, correct the 
questions, and then ask the whole class to move one or two positions to 
tight or left and write out answers to the questions confronting them. We are 
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particularly interested in training students to ask questions because we feel 
that too often their practice is only in answering. All may be asked to put 
some verb form on the board, to rotate again, and to compose meaningful 
sentences around the verb before which they halt. Or one might have each 
student put some number on the board, rotate again, and write out in 
Spanish the number before him. When dictating a series of numbered 
sentences, the teacher may abandon the expected uno, dos, tres sequence and 
try to confound the students by giving each sentence any number at random. 
Everyone may be obliged to sketch a human body, a house, or an auto- 
mobile and to write down in Spanish the names of as many parts as possible. 
Impromptu short composition can be encouraged by asking each student at 
the blackboard to sketch some object and to write a short composition 
about what he has drawn. Obviously, the latter exercise is difficult to 
control, but it is a good relaxer and affords the opportunity to “let off 
steam”’ in the language—frequently at the expense of a cruelly caricatured 
and satirized pedagogue! These are only a few of many variations tried by 
teachers, and the experiments are still going on. 

In summary, we have attempted to point out some possible techniques 
for utilizing available blackboard space during a part of every recitation 
hour in a foreign language class. We have suggested a short period of com- 
position devoted to the writing of concise summaries of the lesson, followed 
by dictation in which all participate. Probable advantages of such tech- 
niques are numerous. Rapid composition and long, interesting dictation 
encourage thinking in the language. Grammar becomes functional and rules 
may be derived inductively. The teacher is constantly aware of the strengths 
or weaknesses of the class as a unit and of each individual. Errors are cor- 
rected in the students’ presence. Natural, rapid dictation first heard, then 
repeated, and finally written follows the natural and logical process of learn- 
ing language. Pronunciation is learned in “bursts” of sound rather than in 
artificial, isolated particles. Grammar review may be handled dramatically 
and convincingly through dictation of examples. Current events, anecdotes, 
custombristic material and historical background may be presented orally 
in the language to wide-awake students on their feet. And finally, every 
student is participating—hearing, speaking and writing Spanish. All are 
engaged simultaneously. Most of us are asked to perform miracles in fairly 
overloaded classes. While students remain at their seats how many times 
does each member of the class enjoy the chance to answer a question, to 
practice pronunciation, to write, to translate, etc. during a forty or fifty 
minute recitation period? It seems fairly logical to assume that these daily 
blackboard sessions which we have discussed might increase each in- 
dividual’s total number of actual ‘‘contact hours” with the language. In 
short, it might be more economical. It might prepare a student much sooner 
for his solo flight. Fifteen days at the blackboard will not teach the lan- 
guage, but one hundred and fifty might surprise you! 
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MEETING OF KANSAS MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
AT KANSAS UNIVERSITY ON APRIL 27, 1946 


GENERAL SECTION—10:30 a.m. 
AUDITORIUM, FRANK STRONG HALL 


Chairman: Professor William H. Shoemaker, Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures, University of Kansas, President of the Kansas Modern Language Association. 

Words of Welcome, Dr. Paul B. Lawson, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Kansas. 

“Shall We Enter the Promised Land?” Professor E. F. Engel, Department of German, 
University of Kansas. 

Address: ‘Current Trends in Modern Language Teaching” (Illustrated), Dr. Frederick B. 
Agard, Language Investigation, University of Chicago. 

Business Meeting: Minutes, Reports of Officers, Reports of Committees, Election of 
Officers. 

Committee on the Revision of the Constitution: May Gardner (University of Kansas), 
Minnie M. Miller (State Teachers College at Emporia), N. E. Saxe (Washburn Municipal 
University), Chairman. 

Nominating Committee: Nora E. Siler (Hutchinson Junior College), Judith Stapleton 
(Wyandotte High School, Kansas City), J. Neale Carman (University of Kansas), Chairman. 


LUNCHEON—12:30 p.m. 
KansAS Room, MEMORIAL UNION BUILDING 
80 cents (by reservation only) 


Joint Luncheon Meeting with the Kansas Association of 
College Teachers of English 


Address: “The Program of Modern Foreign Language Studies at Yale.” Professor 
Frederick A. Pottle, Department of English, Yale University. 


GROUP MEETINGS—2:30 p.m. 
FRENCH SECTION—ROOM 113, FRANK STRONG HALL 


Joint Meeting with the North and West Central Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of French. 

Co-chairmen: Miss Elizabeth Apel, Wichita High School East, Vice-President, KMLA 
and Professor Miriam E. Wilson, Park College, President, N. and W. C. Chapter, AATF. 

“The Effectiveness of the ASTP Area and Language Program as Viewed by Two Veter- 
ans”, Mr. Arthur Campbell, Parkville, Mo., Mr. Richard R. Strawn, University of Kansas. 


Discussion led by: Miss Madge Wardell, Central High School, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Professor J. Neale Carman, University of Kansas. 
AATF Business Meeting. 


GERMAN SECTION—Room 110, FRASER HALL 


Chairman: Professor Francis J. Nock, University of Wichita. 


“The Reorientation of German Prisoners of War,” Professor George W. Kreye, University 
of Kansas. 
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“Romantic Art in Germany” (Illustrated), Professor J. Anton Burzle, University of 
Kansas. 
Discussion: “New Problems in the Teaching of German.” 


SPANISH SECTION—AUDITORIUM, FRANK STRONG HALL 


Joint Meeting with the Kansas Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

Chairman: Professor José M. de Osma, University of Kansas, President, Kansas Chapter, 
AATSP. 

“La Historia Natural en el Quijote,” Dr. Manuel Maldonado, Guggenheim Fellow in 
Zoology, University of Kansas. 

Forum: “Laboratory Techniques for First-Year Spanish.” 

AATSP Business Meeting. 

TEA—4:30-5: 50 
Op EncuisH# Room, MEMORIAL UNION BUILDING 


The University cordially extends its invitation to all members and 
guests of the Association. 


Committee on Local Arrangements—Professor May Gardner, Miss Mattie Crumrine, 
Professor L. L. Barrett, Mr. Sam Anderson. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE AT NORTHWESTERN 
STATE COLLEGE ON MAY 3 AND 4, 1946 


The Northwestern State College Foreign Language Conference, the first postwar foreign 
language conference in the South, was held at Natchitoches, Louisiana, May 3 and 4, with the 
theme “The Renaissance of Foreign Language Study,” and was attended by more than 125 
registrants (representing nine languages) from nine states. Professor B. L. Ullman (classical 
languages), University of North Carolina, and Professor James B. Tharp (modern languages), 
Ohio State University, were the lecturers, and papers were presented by scholars and teachers 
from five states. Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles of Northwestern State College was the Director. 

President Joe Farrar in his invitation on the program hit the keynote of the Conference 
with these words: “More than ever before America is feeling the need for a knowledge of 
foreign languages; our young men and young women are returning from the armed forces with 
a consciousness of the practical value of the ability to use a foreign language; international 
politics, economics and goodwill demand competence in foreign languages; and an increasing 
humane interest in both past and contemporary cultures is crying for the key of foreign lan- 
guages.” That foreign language teachers are alert to this need and are ready to implement the 
recently depreciated potentialities of foreign language study in modern education is evinced 
by a selection of ticles of papers offered: ‘‘What Are the Humanities?” “Foreign Languages, A 
Key to World Peace,” “Laboratory Sections in Foreign Languages,” “God Speaks Only 
English?” “The Place of Foreign Languages in the Modern High School” (administrators’ 
panel), ‘“‘The Place of Language in General Education,” “Adaptations of the Latin Curriculum 
to Present-Day Education,” “Fluid Drive for Foreign Languages,” “Observations on Foreign 
Language Classes for Adults,” “The Influence of the A.S.T.P. on Modern Language Instruc- 
tion,” and “English as a Foreign Language for Aliens.” 

Some quotes from the papers follow: 

“‘A key to understanding and tolerance among nations is foreign language study.” 

“The reconversion of curricula must include an appreciation of foreign civilizations.” 

“Because of the benefits of foreign languages a permanent place in the curriculum is 
insured.” 
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“Tf we are agreed that we must live as one global community, what better foundation can 
we lay for better understanding of our world neighbors than by study of their language?” 

“Liberal education develops the student, changes his outlook, makes a different person 
of him, even if he does not remember his Latin or his history.” 

“Since John Paul Jones, in . . . 1775, admonished the Naval Committee of Congress that 
an officer should be not only a ‘capable mariner’ but also a ‘gentleman of liberal education’ 
and ‘should also be versed in French and Spanish,’ the United States Navy has recognized the 
importance of foreign-language study.” 

“Can Johnnie be made to love Latin? He can, provided that the teacher knows not only 
Latin but also Johnnie.” 

“We want a multitude of appreciators, many amateurs, and a few artist performers.” 

“|Language] is at once a tool, a procedure, a content, and a standard.” 

“The objectives [of the foreign language work in the A.S.T.P.] are not new, merely 
rearranged.” 

“{A] strenuous long-time training program [is] needed for adequate competency to teach 
a language as language rather than as mere social background or cultural correlation.” 

“If speaking [a foreign language] becomes the primary objective, grade placement of 
language studies will be extended downward.” 

“Through foreign language studies the secondary school has an unparalleled opportunity 
to make international understanding a dominant emphasis in its teaching.” 

“The impetus of the A.S.T.P. is revealed chiefly in four main tendencies: a revived in- 
terest in foreign language study, . . . a new approach to the oral-aural method, more concen- 
tration and acceleration, and a shift of objectives to include the spoken language.” 

“By speaking foreign languages, by seeing from another’s point of view, the linguist is 
better able to understand and appreciate his [foreign] neighbor.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Modern Language Teachers belonging to the Middle States Association of colleges 
and secondary schools will meet at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City on Saturday, 
November 30, Dr. Justin O’Brien of Columbia University is President. The following speakers 
will be heard: 

Education for Political and Social Responsibility: Florence E. Bamberger, Professor of 
Education and Director of the College for Teachers of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Modern Foreign Languages in the Post-War Period: Gains and Losses: Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Dean of Columbian College, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


. t+ + * *+ &¢ & * 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
will be held in Washington, D. C. on December 29, 30 and 31, 1946. Sunday, December 29, 
will be devoted to social, art, music, and sightseeing programs. The business meeting will be 
held on Monday afternoon, December 30, and the annual dinner that evening. On Tuesday, 
December 31, there will be meetings for the presentation of literary, scholarly, and pedagogical 
papers. Reservations will be made through a central agency. Reply cards for reservations will 
be mailed to all members of the Association in ample time. 
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BOOKS FOR WAR DEVASTATED LIBRARIES 


Kenneth R. Shaffer, Executive Director of the American Book Center, Inc., Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., has urgently requested us to answer his appeal for books 
for our colleagues abroad. The following release will acquaint you with the details concerning 
the type of books and the manner in which you can send them. We owe it to our profession to 
help our colleagues abroad. 


BOOKS—WAR VICTIMS 


During the war, the libraries of half the world were destroyed in the fires of battle and in 
the fires of hate and fanaticism. Where they were spared physical damage, they were im- 
poverished by isolation. There is an urgent need—now—for the printed materials which are 
basic to the reconstruction of devastated areas and which can help to remove the intellectual 
blackout of Europe and the Orient. 

There is need for a pooling of resources, for coordinated action in order that the devastated 
libraries of the world may be restocked as far as possible with needed American publications. 
The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc. has come into being to meet 
this need. It is a program that is born of the combined interests of library and educational 
organizations, of government agencies, and of many other official and non-official bodies in 
the United States. 

The American Book Center is collecting and is shipping abroad scholarly books and 
periodicals which will be useful in research and necessary in the physical, economic, social and 
industrial rehabilitation and reconstruction of Europe and the Far East. 

The Center cannot purchase books and periodicals; it must depend upon gifts from in- 
dividuals, institutions, and organizations. Each state will be organized to participate in the 
program through the leadership of a state chairman. Other chairmen will organize interest in 
the principal subject fields. Cooperation with these leaders or direct individual contributions 
are welcomed. 

What is Needed: Shipping facilities are precious and demand that all materials be care- 
fully selected. Emphasis is placed upon publications issued during the past decade, upon 
scholarly books which are important contributions to their fields, upon periodicals (even in- 
complete volumes) of significance, upon fiction and non-fiction of distinction. All subjects— 
history, the social sciences, music, fine arts, literature, and especially the sciences and tech- 
nologies—are wanted. 

What is not Needed: Textbooks, out-dated monographs, recreational reading, books for 
children and young people, light fiction, materials of purely local interest, popular magazines 
such as Time, Life, National Geographic, etc., popular non-fiction of little enduring significance 
such as Gunther’s Inside Europe, Haliburton’s Royal Road to Romance, etc. Only carefull) 
selected federal and local documents are needed, and donors are requested to write directly 
to the Center with regard to specific documents. 

How to ship: All shipments should be sent PREPAID via the cheapest means of trans 
portation to THE AMERICAN BOOK CENTER, C/O THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON 25, 
p. c. Although the Center hopes that donors will assume the costs of transportation of their 
materials to Washington, when this is not possible reimbursement will be made upon notifica- 
tion by card or letter of the amount due. THE CENTER CANNOT ACCEPT MATERIAL WHICH 15 
SENT COLLECT. Reimbursement cannot be made for packing or other charges beyond actual 
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transportation. When possible, periodicals should be tied together by volume. It will be help- 
ful if missing issues are noted on incomplete volumes. 


1947 NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS AVAILABLE 
TO SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND TO COLLEGES 


The American Council on Education has anne unced the eighth annual administration of 
its National Teacher Examinations. These tests will be administered in official examining 
centers throughout the United States on February 8 and February 15 in 1947. 

Arrangements are now being made for the establishment of examining centers in connec- 
tion with school systems and collegiate institutions engaged in teacher education. 

The National Teacher Examinations were made available by the American Council on 
Education as an aid to administrators in their efforts to improve the selection of teachers. The 
tests included in the battery are designed to provide objective measurement of certain of the 
abilities and knowledges of prospective teachers. They measure the intellectual, academic, 
and cultural backgrounds of prospective teachers, and are used in combination with records of 
experience, academic marks, ratings in various aspects of personality, etc. in the evaluation of 
an individual’s qualifications for teaching. 

Superintendents and Boards of Education in many localities require teaching applicants 
to present National Teacher Examination records. The examinations are also used in colleges 
as qualifying examinations and as guidance instruments to provide additional bases for stu- 
dent self-study of individual strengths and weaknesses in areas measured by tests. 

The sponsors of the program emphasize the fact that misuse of the examination results as 
a sole basis for teacher selection is opposed. Records of experience, academic marks, ratings 
of various aspect of personality, etc. should be considered in addition to the National Teacher 
£xamination record in the evaluation of a prospective teacher’s competency. 

Used in combination with additional information of the types named, it is believed that 
the National Teacher Examination results can contribute materially to the attainment of edu- 
cation’s fundamental goal, the provision of the best possible instruction of young people in the 
schools. 

Arrangements for cooperation in the Teacher Examination project may be made by 
writing to Dr. David G. Ryans, Associate Director, National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions, American Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, New York. 


WELCOME TO A NEW PUBLICATION, SYMPOSIUM 


The Modern Language Journal wishes to congratulate Dr. La Du and his colleagues upon 
the establishment of their new publication in our field. We welcome their collaboration and we 
wish them success. 


SYMPOSIUM 


Execittive Editors: MILAN S. LA DU, chairman, ALBERT J. GEORGE, ALBERT D. 
MENUT, HOMERO SERIS; Business Manager: WINTHROP H. RICE 


This is a preliminary letter to inform you of the establishment of a new publication in 
the field of modern foreign languages and literatures, Symposium. It has been founded by the 
Department of Romance Languages of Syracuse University and the Centro de Estudios His- 
panicos and is sponsored by the University. 

Symposium will publish scholarly articles dealing with all modern foreign languages and 
literatures. It will carry English subjects only when they are related to other languages and 
literatures—as in the case of comparative literary and philological studies. Although the major 
part of the material published will be of an academic research nature, essays on the creative 
aspects of literature will be encouraged. 
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The editorial staff will include 1) the executive editors and business manager; 2) ad- 
visory editors from the Syracuse University faculty; and 3) a group of associate editors, 
from both the United States and abroad, selected with reference to specialization in the 
various fields covered by Symposium. 

The subscription price of Symposium is $3 per year (2 issues) or $2 per issue, the first one 
to appear in November 1946. Subscriptions or inquiries may be sent to any of the persons listed 
above at Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SERVICE BUREAU FOR MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


The Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia announces a revision of its bulletins on sources of French and Spanish realia. 
Revisions to be made this winter include the bulletin containing lists of books in English on 
Latin America and the Everypupil Tests for first and second year Spanish. Other mimeo- 
graphed bulletins available at the Service Bureau include the Series for French Conversation 
(list of nouns for everyday use); Series for Spanish Conversation; holidays and festivals for 
observance by French and Spanish classes; Spanish Clubs; French clubs; tests and test-build- 
ing; annotated bibliography of selected reading texts in Spanish; similar bibliography for 
French texts. Annotated postcards of France, Spain, and Mexico are also available for loan. 
Teachers wishing to obtain material should write the director, Dr. Minnie M. Miller, Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. There is no charge except for postage which is computed at five 
cents for each bulletin. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
MILTON, MASS. 


We are pleased to announce that the Secondary Education Board of Milton, Mass. has 
just published the first issue of its new publication, Modern Language Notes. ‘This 
number contains recommendations as to texts and reading materials as well as a discussion of 
new techniques and projects. We especially call your attention to the Question Column, a 
special feature which will prove invaluable to the teachers of foreign languages. Send in your 
questions and Modern Language Notes will be glad to publish both your question and the 
answer they will give you. 


REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


We wish to bring to the attention of our readers the report on the teaching of foreign 
languages by Dr. Winthrop H. Rice of Syracuse University, with the assistance of Miss Helen 
Bogdon, which appeared in the Review of Educational Research, Volume XVI, No. 2, April 
1946. We recommend this report for interesting and valuable information concerning Bibliog- 
raphies, Reports of Committees, Values, Aims and Objectives, Teacher Training, Culture and 
Correlation, The Use of Radio in Teaching, Curriculum, Grammar, Vocabulary, Pronuncia- 
tion and Conversation, Reading, Audio-Visual Aids, and Testing. The Report also contains 
an interesting discussion of the ASTP. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TRENDS 
IN EDUCATION 


The Modern Language Association of America has just published the supplement report 
of the Commission on Trends in Education by the chairman, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle. 
In this informal report Dean Doyle discusses the various studies and reports that have been 
made and are now being made concerning the newstatus of foreign languages in secondary and 
higher education. Special mention is made of the Survey of the ASTP by a special committee 
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of the Commission on Trends in Education and the Investigation of the problems of learning 
a second language now being conducted at the University of Chicago. We recommend this 
supplementary report to our readers and colleagues for a brief but informative summary of 
the contributions and progress being made to attain the new aims and objectives. 


LANGUAGE STUDIES URGED FOR PEACE 
AT ENDICOTT SESSION 


The following article by Benjamin Fine, education editor for the New York Times, appeared 
in the August 22, 1946 issued of the New York Times. Because of the important statements and 
discussions we feel that the highlights of this meeting should be brought to the attention of our 
readers. We are grateful to Dr. Fine for his splendid presentation and for the op portunity to pass tt 
on to our readers and colleagues. 


Greater emphasis on the study of foreign languages in schools and colleges, to develop 
closer cultural and international ties, was urged today by delegates from thirty nations attend- 
ing the world conference of the teaching profession. 

Stressing the importance of modern languages, the educators, who have assembled here 
to establish a world education organization, declared that the atomic age made it imperative 
that people everywhere understand each other. If mutual good-will and better understanding 
among nations are to be achieved, the school men pointed out, there must be a greater cultural 
bond among the races of the world. 

Most of the delegates proposed that English be made the second language of their coun- 
tries and the international language of the world. English has already been adopted as the 
second language in many nations, it was brought out. Any talk of introducing an artificial 
and synthetic tongue, such as Esperanto, brought comments by the educators that English 
was the Esperanto of the present era. 

Americans should study either Spanish or French as their “second” language, a number 
of educators, particularly those in the United States delegation, suggested. It was brought out 
that the schools in this country were paying less attention to modern languages than any land 
in the world. This condition was deplored as being untenable in the day of jet planes and a 
contracting world. 

“There is no question but that we need a common language,” said Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary, National Education Association, and member of the American delegation. 
“We are drawing closely together in the physical sense. It is important that we become closer 
culturally. A common language would help bring that about.” 

Internationa] conferences such as are being held in Paris and at Endicott show the need 
of a greater appreciation of foreign languages, the delegates said. 

The suggestion was made that the teaching of languages be improved and modernized so 
that greater results could be attained in shorter periods of time. Reference was made to the 
Army’s direct method of teaching in the language field, with the proposal that educators study 
this and other techniques and then adopt the best. a 

Observing that the atomic age made it necessary for teachers co engage in a crusade for 
peace, many of the delegates urged that more attention be paid to the interdependence of na- 
tions and the need for international understanding. 

Speaking for Ecuador, Mercedes Velez stressed the importance of wiping out illiteracy 
throughout the world. He proposed that a common international fund be created that could 
be utilized by teachers everywhere in their efforts to work for peace. 

Narrow patriotism which has led to war must give way to broadminded internationalism, 
said Steingrimur Arason of the Teachers Association of Iceland. Education can help clear up 
the differences among peoples, he said, in pointing to the way in which the Icelandic residents 
and the American soldiers got along together peacefully after they understood each other. 
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University of California, Berkeley, California 
Department of German 
Promotions: 
Edward V. Brewer—from Associate Professor to Professor 
Madison E. Beeler—from Instructor to Assistant Professor 
Leave of absence 
Professor Archer Taylor—sabbatical (1945-46) 
Associate Professor Erwin G. Gudde—spring term of 1946—to write biography 
of George Davidson. 
Assistant Professor C. Grant Loomis—spring term of 1946—to accept appoint- 
ment as Guggenhein Fellow for purpose of completing a book, White Magic— 
The Folklore of Christian Legend. 
Instructor Madison E. Beeler—six months leave to prepare for publication his 
Harvard dissertation, The Venetic Language. 
New appointments: 
Dr. O. Paul Straubinger—Instructor 
Dr. Marianne Bonwit—Instructor 
Department of Italian 
New appointment: 
Mr. Daniel J. Patrola—Teaching assistant—from Marquette University 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 
Department of German 
Retirement: 
Professor Lindsey Blayney—June, 1946 
Resignation: 
Assistant Professor W. H. Schwab 
New appointments: 
Paul J. Menge—Assistant Professor 
S. B. Puknat—Associate Professor 
Department of Romance Languages 
Retirement: 
Professor James P. Bird—June, 1946 
Promotions: 
Constance Hample—from Instructor to Assistant Professor. 
Antonio H. Obaid—from Instructor to Assistant Professor. Returning from 
service as naval officer. Professor Obaid will also give a course in Russian, the 
first in that language to be given at Carleton. 
New appointment: 
Cyrus Cole DeCoster—Instructor 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Department of Romance Languages (the College for 1945-46) 
Resignations: 
Sylvain Minault—Assistant Professor of French—to continue work in production 
management with the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Hosea Phillips—Assistant Professor in Humanities and French—to resume 
full-time teaching in Romance Languages 


1 These items were received prior to September 1, 1946. Others will appear in subsequent 
issues. 
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Promotion: 
John Pettit—from part-time to full-time Instructor in Spanish and Adviser in 
the College 
Reinstatements: 
Luis Leal—returning from military service, reinstated as Instructor in Spanish 
John Netherton—returning from n.ilitary service, reinstated as Instructor in 
Spanish and granted a year’s leave of absence for study and research in Spain. 
New appointments: 
Mario Rodriguez—Instructor in Spanish—from the University of Nevada 
Roger Oake—Assistant Professor of French—from Princeton University 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
New appointment: 
E. T. Beadle—Instructor in Spanish replacing Mr. Rafael Moyano 
Dennison University, Granville, Ohio 
Promotion: 
Walter E. Secor—to Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 
Resignation: 
Instructor W. H. Adamson—to University of New Mexico 
New appointments: 
Margaret S. Bailey—Instructor in Modern Languages 
Martha A. Meyer—Instructor in Modern Languages 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Department of German 
Resignation: 
K. H. Planitz—to become Assistant Professor of German at Temple University 
New appointments: 
G. F. Merkel—Professor of German 
Rudolph Syring—Assistant Professor of German 
Lois Staffelbach—Teaching Fellow 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 
Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
Returning from leave: 
Professor Charles R. Bagley—from a year’s leave as visiting lecturer and tutor 
at Oxford. Appointed to Edward Tuck Professorship of French Language and 
Literature, last held by the late Professor Louis H. Dow from 1912 to 1938. 
Professor Francois Denoeu—from a year’s leave in Europe, where he taught 
French at Shrivenham American University and at Biarritz. Professor Denoeu 
will be in charge of Dartmouth’s new intensive course in conversational French, 
which meets nine hours per week - = » & > foe Bete poy 
New appointment: 
Francisco Ugarte—Instructor in Romance Languages. Sefior Ugarte was 
formerly connected with the American Embassy in Madrid. He will be in charge 
of the new conversational course in Spanish, which meets nine hours per week. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Department of Spanish and Italian 
Return from leave: 
Professor John Van Horne—from an absence of two and a half years during 
which he was Cultural Relations Attaché at the American Embassy in Madrid 
Resignation 
Dr. J. H. Elsdon—to join the staff ofthe Naval Academy at Annapolis 
Research grant: 
Professor Revilo P. Oliver—a Guggenheim grant to study certain characteristics 
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of the Neo-Latin literature of the Renaissance 
Promotions 
Dr. J. H. D. Allen—from Instructor to Assistant Professor 
Dr. Angelina R. Pietrangeli—from Instructor to Assistant Professor 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Department of French and Italian 
Promotion: 
Edward D. Seeber—from Associate Professor to Professor of French 
Resignation: 
Assistant Professor Jules Duc—French—to De Paul University 
New appointment 
Julius Burrill—assistant in French 
Death: 
Miss Lydia Dudley Woodbridge—Assistant Professor of French, on July 28, 
1946. Miss Woodbridge had retired on July 1 after twenty-eight years of service 
at Indiana University. 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
Resignation: 
Miss Alyce Haw—to join staff of UNRRA at Frankfurt, Germany 
Return from leave: 
Charles F. Kirk, Instructor in Spanish—from service at Shrivenham American Uni- 
versity 
New appointments: 
Robert H. Esser—Assistant Professor of German 
Bernard Mikofsky—Assistant Professor—to inaugurate courses in Russian 
Dr. Alberto N. Pamies—Visiting Assistant Professor of Spanish 
Miss Eunice Saxe—Instructor in Spanish 
Transfer to Canton branch of Kent State University: 
Mr. Robert E. Power—to be in charge of French courses in Canton 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Department of Romance Languages 
Promotions: 
J. E. Herndndez—from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor 
Alberta W. Server—from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor 
Leave of absence: 
Assistant Professor Blaine W. Schick—sabbatical leave to go to France 
New appointments: 
Robert J. Niess—Associate Professor 
John Keller—Assistant Professor 
Paulette Lager—Instructor 
José I. Piente—Instructor 
Death: 
H. B. Holmes, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. He had been on the 
staff for twenty years and was to be retired in January, but died on October 31, 
1945. He was co-author of A Practical Spanish Grammar. 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 
Promotion: 
George H. Blake—from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages 
New appointments: 
Dr. Waiter W. Bowman—Assistant Professor of English and French—from Queens 
College 
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Dr. Rosa S. Low—Instructor of Modern Languages—from Wells College 
Dr. Vincent A. McCrossen—Professor of Modern Languages—from Bucknell Uni- 
versity 
Dr. Stuart Small—Instructor of Modern Languages—from the University of Cincin- 
nati 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
Return from leave: 
Professor A. E. Zucker—from a year’s leave in Europe during which time he worked 
in the Educational Branch Office of Military Government as Chief of the Textbook 
and Teaching Materials Section 
Leave of absence: 
Professor Wm. F. Falls—on sabbatical leave to do research on Georges Duhamel in 
France 
Dr. Mark Schweizer—on year’s leave to serve as advisor for Junior Year Abroad in 
Zurich 
New appointments: 
Edmund Field—Assistant Professor of French 
S. P. Carden—Instructor 
Leon Gilbert, Jr.—Instructor 
Dr. Ludwig Hammerschlag—Instructor 
Mrs. J. L. Nemes—Instructor 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
New appointments: 
Mr. George E. Condoyannis—Instructor in Modern Languages—from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester 
Dr. F. A. Raven—Instructor in Modern Languages—from the George Washington 
University and service with the Navy 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Retirements: 
Professor C. P. Wagner—retired in June, 1946 as Professor of Spanish 
Associate Professor E. E. Rovillian—retired in June, 1946 as Associate Professor of 
French 
Resignations: 
Dr. Clifford H. Prator—to the University of California at Los Angeles 
Promotions: 
Dr. Antoine J. Jobin—from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of French 
Return from leave: 
Dr. Francis W. Gravit—after three years in the Division of Naval Communications, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. James C. O’Neill—after three years in the Signal Corps at Arlington Hall, Va. 
Assistant Professor C. N. Staubach—after a year in Bogot4, Colombia in the teach- 
ing of English under the auspicies of the Department of State 
1e New appointments: 
1, Dr. Federico Sanchez y Escribano—Associate Professor of Spanish—formerly of the 
University of Connecticut 
Dr. P. M. Spurlin—Professor of French 
Dr. William G. Merhab—Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Modern Languages 
n- in the School of Education and Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Department of German 
ns Return from leave: 
Arne Q. Lindberg—from military service—promoted to Assistant Professor 
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Department of Romanic Languages 
Retirement: 
Associate Professor Daniel da Cruz—becomes Associate Professor Emeritus 
Leave of absence: 
Professor L. P. Irvin, Chairman of Department—to continue on leave with AMG 
in Germany as Lt. Colonel 
Professor W. K. Jones—to teach English at Guayaquil, Ecuador under auspices 
of State Department. May—January 
Promotion and change of duty: 
Professor Wm. Marion Miller—Acting Head of Department during absence of 
Professor Irvin 
Glen Ross Barr—from Associate Professor to Professor—in charge of Spanish 
during absence of Professor Jones 
Resignations: 
Dr. Thor J. Beck, Lecturer in Romanic Languages 
Mrs. Margaret Hutt, Instructor in Romanic Languages 
New appointments: 
Dr. Edward P. Shaw—Associate Professor of Romanic Languages—from the 
University of Iinois 
Eugene Bradley—Instructor in Ramanic Languages—from Allendale School, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
June Glasser Morehart—Instructor in Romanic Languages—from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois 
Exchange students: (Assistants) 
Thérése Jeanne Fongeallaz—French 
Denise Renée Goulven—French 
Jorge A. Vel4squez—Spanish 
One in Portuguese to be chosen 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 
Retirement: 
Professor Albert Rauty—becomes Professor Emeritus of French 
New appointments: 
Mlle Nicole Hermann—Instructor in French. 
Mlle Laure Chirol—Instructor in French. 
Miss Evan Wunderlich—Instructor in German 
Mr. Sergio Bagi—Lecturer in Latin-American History and Spanish 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Resignation: 
John A. Floyd—after extended leave to continue as Director of the Centro Colombo- 
Americano in Bogot4, Colombia 
New appointment: 
Ernest Boula—Instructor in Languages—from Kimball-Union Academy and war 
service 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Retirement: 
Hermann Staab, Associate Professor of French 
Promotion and change of title: 
Professor Urban T. Holmes and Professor Sturgis Leavitt have been named Kenan 
professors 
Return from leave—instructors: 
James Worth Banner, Earl W. Brockman, John E. Carroll, Frank M. Duffey, 
Jacques Hardré, D. W. McPheeters, William A. McKnight, Edward F. Moyer, 
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George W. Roland, William E. Strickland, Elbert D. Turner, Don H. Walther, Wil- 
liam S. Woods 
Graduate fellows: 
James H. Brittan, Marion Greene, Gladys Caldwell 
Service scholars: 
Jean Lee, Simone Heming 
New appointments: 
Thomas Scott, Instructor in Romance Languages—from the University of Georgia 
Morgan Hughes—Instructor in Romance Languages—from Catawba College 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Department of Romance Languages 
Change of duty: 
Professor W. C. Holbrook became Chairman of Department in June, 1945, suc- 
ceeding Professor E. B. Place 
Resignation: 
H. H. Carter—on military leave 
Return from leave: 
Professor T. R. Palfrey—January, 1946 
New appointments: 
F. M. Chambers—Assistant Professor—from Colorado College 
F. Goodwyn—Assistant Professor—from University of Texas 
W. T. Starr—Instructor 
C. A. Newcomer—Instructor 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Department of Romance Languages 
Promotion: 
Paul P. Rogers—from Associate Professor to Professor of Spanish 
Leave of absence: 
Professor H. H. Thornton—year of 1946-47—to do research 
Resignations: 
Arnold Chapman, Instructor of Spanish—to go to the University of California, 
Berkeley 
Dr. Frances M. Harland, Instructor of Spanish 
Return from leave: 
Dr. Ernest R. Moore, Assistant Professor of Spanish—from service as naval 
officer, much of which was spent in Brazil 
New appointments: 
Dr. Norman P. Sacks—Instructor of Spanish—from the University of Hawaii 
Mr. William G. Dibos—Instructor of French and Spanish—from the University 
of Minnesota 
Miss Natalie Saltsman—Instructor of French 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
Change of duty: 
Mr. Victor Whitehouse, Professor of Spanish, has been appointed Coordinator for 
Veterans. In addition to these duties, he has taught Portuguese and South American 
History 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Department of Romance Languages 
Resignations: 
Dr. Berthold Friedl, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Russian— 
to go to the University of Miami, Florida 
Mrs. Ethel Nichols—Instructor 
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Return from leave: 
Dr. Laurence Le Sage—from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages and Japanese 
New appointments: 
Edmond Masson—Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Japanese 
Max McKinney—Instructor 
Clarence Kraft—Graduate Assistant 
Mrs. Bettie Mae Payne—Graduate Assistant 
Otterbien College, Westerville, Ohio 
Change of duty: 
Dr. A. P. Rosselot, for many years Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
becomes Head of the Department of History. Dr. Rosselot had served part-time 
during the war in this capacity in add'tion to his language work 
Professor Gilbert E. Mills becomes Acting Head of the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Retirement: 
Professor J. F. L. Raschen 
Assistant Professor R. H. Johnson 
Promotions: 
M. A. DeVitis—from Associate Professor to Professor of Modern Languages 
J. R. Bickley—from Instructor to Assistani Professor 
H. A. Gnatkowski—from Instructor to Assistant Professor 
H. C. Goldby—from Lecturer to Instructor 
J. F. Lissfelt—from Lecturer to Instructor 
Leave of absence: 
Associate Professor Blossom L. Henry—to travel and study in South America. 
Mr. B. W. Haseltine was appointed to serve in Professor Henry’s place during his 
absence 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 
Return from leave: 
Rudolph Fischer—<Assistant Professor of French and German—from war work 
Resignation: 
Mme. Charlotte L. Haussman, Assistant Professor of French and German during 
Professor Fischer’s absence 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
New appointments: 
J. W. Hassell, Jr—Adjunct Professor—from Virginia Military Institute 
Kyrl L. deGravelines—from the University of California at Los Angeles 
Bernard L. Poole—from the University of Illinois 
Dr. Laurine Haynes 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Promotions: 
J. M. Carriére—from Associate Professor to Professor of Romance Languages 
Francis Duke—from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Resignation: 
Lawrence Lee, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages—to go into publishing 
work 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
New appointments: 
Dr. José M. Gallardo, formerly Acting Governor and Commissioner of Education in 
Puerto Rico—to teach courses in Spanish and South American History 
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Joseph Zeleniak—to teach French and Russian—from the University of Scranton 
and war service 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 
Promotion: 
Dr. G. Oscar Russell—to Professor and Head of Department of Romance Languages 
Resignations: 
Blanche Price, Head of Department of Romance Languages 
Mrs. W. W. Sloan, Instructor of Spanish 
Rudolph Syring, Associate Professor of German. To the University of Cincinnati 
New appointments: 
Dr. Mary Lane Charles—Associate Professor of French 
Mrs. Vera Fisherova Beck—Assistant Professor of Spanish 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese 
Retirement: 
Professor C. D. Cool—becomes Professor Emeritus 
Promotions: 
Renato Rosaldo—to Associate Professor 
Dr. Everett Hesse—to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: 
Professor Gregory LaGrone—to the University of Texas 
Professor Victor Oelschlager—to Sophie Newcomb College 
New appointments: 
Ramén Iglesia—joined department in February of 1946 as Lecturer and has 
been appointed Associate Professor beginning September, 1946 
Antonio Sanchez-Barbudo—Lecturer in Spanish 
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May 14, 1946 
To THE EpIToR:— 

I could make a number of comments on the article ““A Few Points of 
French Grammar to Clarify for Our Students,” by Charles E. Koélla, 
especially his remarks about the partitive, but will confine myself to a few 
about “c’est” and “‘il est’? and “‘si plus the future or the conditional.” Re- 
garding the first two, one often meets with examples that show no distinc- 
tion between them or that seem to run counter to the precepts usually 
taught. A nineteenth century dramatist makes one of his characters say, 
“Il est banquier! C’est un banquier!” If there is any difference between the 
meaning of these two exclamations, it is a rather subtle one. And surely 
there is none at all in the following, from a letter of Coulanges to Mme de 
Sévigné: ““—Ce premier village: 4 qui est-il?—C’est 4 Madame.—Voici une 
plaine d’une grande longueur.—Elle est 4 Madame.—Et ces foréts?—Elles 
sont 4 Madame.” Incidentally the grammars do not tell you that while one 
often says “C’est A Madame,” one must not say “Ce sont 4 Madame.” 
Here are other examples that do not seem to follow the common type: “A 
quoi bon nous occuper de ces gens-l4?—Ils sont des hommes comme nous; 
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ils sont nos péres” (Lavisse et Conard). “Il est le mathématicien, et non 
pas le poéte” (Baudelaire, translating Poe, and referring to two brothers). 

As for si with the future or conditional (excluding the meaning of 
“‘whether’’), I think it will be found in such cases that si does not introduce 
a condition, but a statement of affirmation or a concession. Both these ele- 
ments are present in the example from Brunot given by Mr. Koélla, and 
there is no notion in the sentence of a result depending on a possible condi- 
tion. Here are some other examples of the same kind: 

“Or, Messieurs, si un pareil abus de pouvoir, tombant sur une oeuvre de 
licence, serait déja inexcusable, combien ne |’est-il pas advantage quand il 
tombe sur un ouvrage d’art pur?” (Hugo, speaking before the Tribunal du 
Commerce against the Comédie Francaise in a suit brought against the 
latter for not performing Le Roi s’amuse). Here Hugo considers that he has 
proved what he says in the si-clause, and si is really equivalent to puisqu’il 
est vrai que, and the next clause could begin with “‘il l’est d’autant plus 
quand.” “J’ai 4 vous dire, que si vous auriez de la répugnance 4 me voir 
votre belle-mére, je n’en aurais pas moins 4 vous voir mon beau-fils.”’ 
(Moliére). Here the two clauses are equivalent to statements beginning 
with “d’une part... d’autre part,” and are simple affirmations. 

“Comme si vous n’auriez pas pu m’attendre!”’ This is merely a strong 
affirmation. 

“C’est 4 peine si j’aurais pu me sauver moi-méme.”’ 

“Si vous désireriez autre chose, dites-le moi.’’ Here there actually is a 
condition, but one may understand it to mean “Si vous pensez que’”’ or 
“s'il arrive (arrivait) que” etc. The conditional here, moreover, is of a 
special type resembling a present, as in ‘‘Serait-il déja 1a?”’ (Can he be there 
already?) 

Yours very truly, 
CLIFFORD H. BISSELL 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL ARTICLES ATTRACT 
ATTENTION IN NEW ENGLAND 


The Editor of the Independent Schoo] Bulletin published by the Secondary Education 
Board of Milton, Massachusetts, has kindly given us permission to reprint the comment by 
Mr. Harris H. Thomas of the Phillips Exeter Academy on the exchange of opinion between 
Professor Potthoff and Professor Pargment. We are happy to see that our articles are bringing 
forth such comments as this one and we welcome such participation and interest on the part 
of our readers and colleagues. 


Back in 1942, Mr. E. F. Potthoff of the University of Illinois published 
a Bulletin entitled The Combination of Subjects of Specialization for High 
School Teachers of Foreign Languages. For two long years Mr. Potthoff’s 
Bulletin lay smouldering on the desk of Mr. M. S. Pargment of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Finally the flames burst out in the form of a scathing 
critique of Mr. Potthoff’s Bulletin (see in the Modern Language Journal of 
October, 1944, Concentration vs. Dispersion by M. S. Pargment). Another 
year passed and what had seemed only a fitful flare has suddenly become a 
conflagration. We are now scorching in the November, 1945, issue of the 
M.L.J. First Mr. Potthoff offers a Reply to ‘Concentration vs. Dispersion” 
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in a very careful but determined and relentless justification and counter- 
attack. Mr. Pargment follows this Reply immediately with a Reply to Mr. 
Potthoff’s “Reply,” in which Mr. Pargment proves to be a tough adversary, 
though not always generous or sporting. 

The question, as Mr. Pargment sees it, is essentially this: how many 
years must one study a foreign language in order to qualify as a teacher of 
that language? Mr. Pargment emphatically answers: years and years. To 
Mr. Potthoff the question is: since most High School teachers must teach 
two or more subjects, what are the best combinations of studies in college 
for the prospective teacher? 

It is obvious that the two men are concerned with two very different 
subjects, and therefore can argue indefinitely without ever finding a com- 
mon ground for profitable discussion. 

However there is a genuine conflict here, hidden though it is behind 
their quoted quotations and misquotations of each other. It is the conflict 
between the professor of education and the professor of language. On the 
whole this can be avery healthy struggle. It is the vogue in many language 
circles to ridicule the expert in education, the “‘educationist” as he is often 
called, on the ground that he knows and cares little about language study, 
yet speaks authoritatively about curricula and method. The “‘educationist” 
on the other hand maintains that language teachers have not faced the 
facts and problems of public education in America, or at least have taken 
no adequate steps to deal with them. 

Mr. Pargment, though somewhat arbitrary and unjust in his treatment of 
Mr. Potthoff, presents well enough the case for the language specialist. 
However he seems in spite of protestations to the contrary to fall into the 
error of believing a thing is so or could be so, just because he says or thinks 
it should be so. That is, he is essentially a specialist and theorist, thinks of 
language as the study of a specialist, and draws the obviously admirable 
and noble conclusions from his concepts. 

Mr. Potthoff, scrupulously sticking to facts, figures and the realities of 
the educational scene as presented by available educational facilities, seems 
to neglect the challenge of higher motives and goals, the desiderata of sound 
teacher preparation, in his uneasy desire to meet the appalling demands of 
the status quo. And he draws equally admirable and noble conclusions from 
his facts and figures. 

The time is coming when the Potthoffs and the Pargments must stop 
baiting each other. The future of foreign language study in America may 
well be at stake. The language specialist, i.e., the foreign language teacher, 
must learn to adapt his ideals to the realities of our time. The notion that 
reality can be adapted to ideals is one of the most tragic of all intellectual 
fallacies. And the educationist must learn to accept ideals not only as mo- 
tives and goals, but as realities just as inevitable as facts and figures. 

Harris H. THomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
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Pokz, EpGAr, Histoires extraordinaires, traduction de Charles Baudelaire, 
Editions Variétés, Montréal, 1945. Price $1.60. 


This new edition of Baudelaire’s translations of Poe’s tales should be welcomed by every 
American reader of French. For the student of Franco-American literary relationships, Poe is 
doubly interesting; his genius was recognized in France more promptly than in his own coun- 
try, and he is remarkable as one of the few Americans who can be said to have exerted any 
real influence upon French literature. Since he is generally considered the inventor of the mod- 
ern detective story, we can hardly help noticing the fact that his amateur detective—practi- 
cally the only one of his imaginary characters whom he has endowed with a real personality— 
is a French detective. No doubt in Poe’s time that seemed simply natural, but nowadays peo- 
ple are not so well aware of the important French contributions to the scientific detection of 
crime. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that Baudelaire’s introduction, dealing with Poe’s life 
and work, is inaccurate in various respects. Of course we cannot blame Baudelaire for not 
knowing facts about Poe which were not unearthed until within the last few years, and many 
of which the average student never finds out even now. What is important, however, is to 
recognize Baudelaire’s penetrating perception of the true inwardness of Poe’s work as a 
literary artist, along with his sympathetic understanding of the profoundly moving spiritual 
adventures which Poe passed through. 

This book offers a mine of fascinating material for the student of stylistics. With the 
original English version already familiar, one may make comparisons which will prove in- 
structive. Of course any specialist in language knows that no translation can create the same 
impression as the original, but here we can see that a translation may sometimes be an im- 
provement. In a foot-note to Double assassinat dans la rue Morgue, Baudelaire explains the 
fanciful naming of streets by mentioning the fact that Poe had never been in Paris. Other de- 
tails, however, are perhaps more significant. In reading La lettre vol/e, for instance, if one turns 
to the original Purloined Letter,and considers the implied intonation and emphasis of various 
remarks in the dialogue, it soon becomes inescapably apparent that the author was not imagin- 
ing his “‘French” personages as actually speaking in French! So the handling of the imaginary 
Parisian setting, clever enough in its superficial aspects, begins to show the element of bluff 
and fake which does detract here and there from the quality of Poe’s work even in his master- 
pieces. On the other hand, the discriminating reader will doubtless find places where it is evid- 
ent that Baudelaire did not quite grasp the exact meaning of certain English words as Poe used 
them. Thus, if one wishes to take the trouble, some illuminating linguistic observations may be 
made in connection with the reading of material which is entertaining to read as mere pastime. 

Louis FOLEY 
Ecole Champlain 
Ferrisburg, Vermont 


VALLERY, GISELE, Richelieu. Montréal: Les Editions Variétés, 1945, 190 
pages. $1.25. 


Richelieu belongs to the series of biographies of historical characters which Les Editions 
Variétés are reprinting under the title of Collection Historique. The Collection is intended for 
young French-speaking readers, and therefore will be welcomed by high-school teachers who 
find it difficult to find enough books of this kind for supplementary reading. Richelieu is 4 
pleasant example of what can be done to make biography and history interesting to the pre- 
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college student. The author has not intended to write a complete study of Richelieu’s life, 
but rather to sketch the outline of his character and the main events of his life, and, in so doing, 
to develop an historical background of the reign of Louis XIII. This is a biography which reads 
like a novel because of its easy, narrative style. There is abundant use of incident and dialogue, 
but, underlying these, there is a solid structure of history. The long and bitter siege of La 
Rochelle is described, and the ruthless punishment of the rebellious nobles. The political 
philosophy of Richelieu is shown clearly and simply. Throughout the book runs the story of 
intrigue and personal hostility against which the cardinal-minister was always obliged to de- 
fend himself and did defend himself so effectively. 

Vallery’s treatment of the central character is always sympathetic—he is truly the hero 
of the work and the dominant member of the whole group of leaders of one of the most inter- 
esting periods of French history. With him appear Louis XIII, Marie de Médicis, Concini, 
de Luynes, Pére Joseph, Gaston d’Anjou, and many others who played a part in his dramatic 
life. It is drama which the author has re-told well and which is guaranteed to thrill the young 
person who loves romance and excitement. 

PHYLLIS WARD 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


ERNST, FREDERIC and SCHWARZ, H. STANLEY., Lectures Frangaises: A Con- 
versational Approach to Reading; A Reading Approach to Conversation; 
Book One: Elementary; Book Two: Intermediate. The Dryden Press, 
New York, 1946, pp. vii and 221, vii and 304. 


The distinctive feature of these two volumes is stated in the PREFACE of each by the 
editors: 

“The purpose of the present volume is to teach students to read French and to under- 
stand a French text not by translating, but by answering a great many questions dealing with 
the text assigned for study. These questions will be found on the left-hand pages, each ques- 
tion being placed directly opposite the passage in the text on the right-hand page to which it 
refers. The questions have been expressed in colloquial French. In all cases the answer will 
necessitate a thorough comprehension not only of the general thought or of the action but 
also of the essential vocabulary and of the grammatical constructions involved. In a word, 
this is a conversational approach to reading.” 

In addition, the editors have provided numerous footnotes in order “to solve for the 
student the linguistic ditliculties which he might encounter in the text so that his efforts may 
be concentrated on the answers to the questions.” Irregular verb forms encountered in the 
text are marked with an asterisk, and a TABLE OF IRREGULAR VERBS appears at the 
end of each volume. 

Although the reading matter has been graded in accordance with linguistic difficulties and 
vocabulary, and the selections represent writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
only, the selections are replete with the most realistic and varied emotional appeal. French 
frugality and astuteness are represented in Max and Alex Fischer: Les Deux Drapiers, Pierre 
Mille: Le Cadeau, and Roger Régis: Le Numéro Gagnant. The inexorable law of hospitality is 
manifest in Prosper Mérimée: Mateo Falcone. The eternal Franco-Prussian struggle appears 
in two selections from Alphonse Daudet: L’Enfant Espion and Le Siége De Berlin. Mental aber- 
rations are illustrated in Edmond About: L’Oncle Et Le Neveu. The ironical tricks of fate 
find an expression in Guy de Maupassant: Mon Oncle Jules, and Victor Hugo: La Chute. 
Difiiculties in courtship are encountered in Léon de Tineseau: Rien Des Agences, and Emile 
Labiche: Le Voyage De Monsieur Perrichon. In consideration of the current interest in Latin 
America, the editors displayed wisdom in selecting Prosper Mérimée: La Périchole, which con- 
cerns a subject of Peruvian colonial days. 
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The editors have shown precision in their work, the proof reading has been exceptionally 
accurate, and the publishers have produced two very attractive volumes. The project has been 
executed on such a sound pedagogical basis that it merits many reprintings. It is safe to pre- 
dict that an adoption of these texts will reduce the rate of mortality present in the transition 
from the first to the second year. 

VirciL A. WARREN 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


PERRIER, FRANCOISE, and LEBEL, CLAUDE, La Garde Montante. Edited by 
Jean-Albert Bédé and Joseph Brown, Jr. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1946. Price $1.50. 


Now that publishers again have manuscripts and paper for French reading texts, we can 
be glad that one of the first of these is so excellent. La Garde Montante is a novel, or adventure, 
which relates with spontaneity the activities of a group of lycéens in Paris during the occupa- 
tion. Not only does the story move fast enough to make it interesting to the American student 
who may read it slowly in class, but it also gives a good idea of the mental confusion and the 
necessity for a decision that every Frenchman faced in 1940. The material should interest our 
college students. The authors themselves are very young and have lived some of the experiences 
here described. As the editors say in their preface: “‘La Garde Montante, oeuvre précoce, retrace 
donc |’éveil précoce des responsabilités chez des adolescents mtris par la souffrance.” The novel 
is not a literary masterpiece, but it is “‘trés correct dans la forme, avec nombre de passages fort 
bien venus. . . . On y découvrira, . . . et de bout en bout, ces trés rares qualités qui s’appellent 
la spontanéité et la fraicheur.” 

The editing of this text is of a quality rarely equalled in these latter years. The vocabulary 
is complete (93 pages). Notes on geographical and historical names mentioned in the text and 
on literary allusions are in French at the bottom of the page. They constitute in themselves a 
course in French civilization. Words from the student’s argot or from popular speech are 
translated into the equivalent English expression. At the back of the book following the text 
are “‘sujets de conversation” based on each chapter. The student should be pleased to find that 
he is here considered an adult capable of thought. Many of the subjects could be used for com- 
positions. 

The reviewer found only one typographical error in the book: p. 40, nous aurez. All 
French teachers, I think, can be grateful to Professors Bédé and Brown for the high standard 
they have set for our post-war texts. 

M. ANNETTE DoBBIN 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


SAINTSBURY, GEORGE, French Literature and Its Masters. Edited by Hunt- 
ington Cairns. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 326+xxxix pages, 
$3.00. 


These essays, reprinted from the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1910-11, 
are devoted to Joinville, Rabelais, Montaigne, Corneille, Madame de Sévigné, Racine, Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Balzac, Gautier, and a longer piece of 164 pages on “French 
Literature from the Beginning to 1900.” The title attempts to include too much territory, for 
the masters of French literature did not cease to appear with Théophile Gautier; and Moliére 
and Hugo, to mention only the most obvious, would have to be included among them by any 
method of selection. Unfortunately, these two latter lives were written by other hands, though 
there is little doubt that Saintsbury could have improved upon the poet Swinburne’s wild 
panegyric of Victor Hugo. It would be interesting to know also on what basis the editor, 
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who claims in the Introduction (he means Preface) that ‘‘all the longer essays have been re- 
printed,” has selected Gautier and omitted Saintsbury’s longer articles on Villon, Lamartine, 
and Michelet. 

The reader who is unfamiliar with Saintsbury will probably be surprised to find how little 
these delightfully written studies smack of the encyclopedia. Unlike many scholars, he does not 
stud his sentences with qualifying phrases which prudently protect the author from any flank 
attack by critics, but which also make the reading dull and often unprofitable. This freedom 
from timid circumlocution, which probably stems from Saintsbury’s training as a journalist, 
is allied to his fresh and frequently unconventional approach to literature. The cliché is wholly 
absent, and even in the dreary wastes of some interminable medieval poem, he can find the 
strange and appealing note, the apt analogy, the curious and memorable observation. 

Saintsbury’s forthrightness of opinion, to be sure, leads him on almost every page to bold 
superlatives and sweeping generalizations, which are the joy of the young reader and the awe 
of the old and wary. For example, on page 73 we read “The character of Hermione is the most 
personally interesting on the French tragic stage.” On page 117: “In literary craftsmanship. 
. .. Voltaire has no superior and scarcely a rival.’’ Page 219: “No French writer is better known 
than La Fontaine.’”’ Page 251: “‘No novels in the world have ever had such influence as the 
Nouvelle Héloise and Emile.” Page 286: “Théophile Gautier was the most perfect poet in point 
of form that France has produced.” Though such statements as these are unprovable, they 
are stimulating in their challenge, downrightness, and absence of hedging. In Saintsbury’s 
own words applied to another, his “work is as full of idiosyncrasy as of partisanship.” 

A constant reversion to the British point of view is a mark of Saintsbury’s partisanship. Thus 
he deems it noteworthy that “Voltaire never seems to have been addicted to any manly 
sport.” (p. 111) Similarly, English literature is used continually as a frame of reference: Racine 
and Corneille are compared with Shakespeare, Voltaire is compared with Dr. Johnson, Balzac 
with Scott, Gautier with Thackeray, Rotrou with Marlowe, Mairet with Marston, Cyrano de 
Bergerac with Swift, Le Sage with Fielding, Restif de la Bretonne with Defoe, and so on. 
Saintsbury’s immense knowledge of English letters enables him to interpret by analogy and, 
as it were, naturalize for the English-speaking reader many foreign authors. And for the stu- 
dent, this proceeding from the known to the unknown is the pedagogically correct approach, 
too often neglected in our study of European literatures. 

It must be admitted that such a procedure occasionally leads to biassed, perhaps unfair, 
estimates of French writers. Corneille is preferred to Racine in part because the former “never 
frankly gave himself up to the single-situation tragedy. . . . His heart was, though not to his 
knowledge, elsewhere, and with Shakespeare.” (p. 81) This introduction into literary criticism 
of a mystical sort of subconscious telepathy borders on the fantastic, something quite rare 
in the usual sturdy common sense of Saintsbury. 

Many books and articles have appeared since 1910 invalidating, or calling into question, 
facts accepted at the time of the publication of the Britannica, and some corrective notes 
would have been desirable. Thus Bédier’s theory of the origin of the Chansons de Geste has out- 
moded the cantiléne explanation, of which, it is only fair to note, Saintsbury was even then 
skeptical. The dates for most of the early plays of Corneille have been put back by the recent 
investigations of Professor H. Carrington Lancaster. (Cf. his History of French Dramatic 
Literature in the 17th Century, Baltimore, 1929, II, 571 et seg.) On the other hand, the date 
of the first performance of Le Cid has been advanced from 1636 to 1637. The spelling “C. de 
Etoile” (p. 40) does not conform to “Claude de Lestoile” (p. 222), and they are listed as two 
different men in the index. Neither form is correct, for the poet signed himself always as Claude 
de L’Estoille. Moreover, the date of his death should be changed from 1651 to 1652. (Cf. 
Richard Parker, Claude de L’ Estoille, Poet and Dramatist, Baltimore, 1930, pp. 7, 23.) Likewise 
the date of the prohibition of the performance of the mysteries should be changed from 1588 
to 1548. The birth-dates of the following should be changed: p. 231: La Rochefoucauld, 1613 
instead of 1663; p. 270: Paul Louis Courier, 1772 instead of 1773; p. 276: Auguste Comte, 
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1798 instead of 1793. Alfred de Vigny’s dates are 1797-1863, not 1799-1865 (p. 286); and Stend- 
hal’s are 1783-1842 instead of 1798-1865 (p. 294). Huysmans’s novel is entitled A Rebours, not 
Au Rebours (p. 299). Also read Sail for Saul (p. 201); and La Dot for Le Dot (p. 268). The index, 
invaluable for such a book, has too many errors to list here. The errors in the text, blindly 
copies from the Britannica, could easily have been eliminated by any editor experienced in 
French literature. The selection of a lawyer for the editing job is, therefore, merely another of 
the vagaries of American publishing. 

None of this, however, detracts from the essential value of these essays to the student and 
the general reader. For Saintsbury’s sensitivity to literary values, his flowing clarity, alert 
enthusiasm, terseness of expression, and vast erudition make a combination that is not easily 
matched in the field of French literary history and criticism. 

RICHARD PARKER 
New York University, 
New York, N.Y. 


JorDAN, Emit L., Short Course in Spoken German. F. S. Crofts & Co. New 
York, 1946. xxii and 188 pp. $1.75. 


This text is constructed differently from most other texts which use the oral approach. 
The core of each lesson is a vocabulary of about sixty-four words, by means of which the 
student is expected to make his own conversation. Twenty-seven of the words are obvious cog- 
nates, twenty-four are easily recognized, and thirteen bear no relation to their English syno- 
nyms. Two arrangements of the vocabulary are presented in each lesson: the first groups the 
words according to their relationship to the corresponding English words, while the second 
groups them topically without regard to their proximity to English. Each of the twenty-two 
lessons has also a “‘Conversational Unit’? which gives practice in the use of the words learned. 
German-English and English-German vocabularies covering the whole range of the specialized 
lists complete the book. The topics treated are those usually found in this type of text: House 
and Garden, The Office, Crafts and Industries, Sports and Games, The Automobile, to men- 
tion only a few. The conversational units consist of four kinds of exercises: 1) the student ex- 
presses al] the German words he knows about the topic under study; 2) a series of questions is 
asked utilizing the vocabulary just learned; 3) a topic for oral description or report is suggested; 
4) a conversation is begun, to be continued ad libitum by the student. Of these four ways of 
obtaining practice in speaking, the second is perhaps the most time-honored, but in this case 
the questions are frequently quite uninteresting. For example: “Wieviele Stufen fiihren von 
dem Garten zu der Tiir [hres Hauses?”’ (p. 7); ‘Wie grosz ist der Teppich des Schlafzimmers?” 
(p. 12); “Halt der Gutsbesitzer seine Kiihe oder seine Schafe und Limmer auf den besten 
Wiesen des Gutes?” (p. 59). 

Before the first lesson a vocabulary of 109 nucleus verbs is given. In the subsequent 
vocabularies there is a great predominance of nouns; this is probably unavoidable under the 
instruction system favored by the author. 

The author suggests (p. x) that his text can be used at any time after the first year of 
German study. I should like to add that in my opinion only quite gifted students can be ex- 
pected to derive real profit from this book. Despite the author’s arrangement of words ac- 
cording to their relationship to English, it would tax the memory of the student enormously 
to retain all or even most of the 1,424 words, presented first entirely without context. (They 
appear in context only after having been memorized.) 

The six illustrations in the manner of the Bilderduden are excellent. It is regrettable 
that there are so few. 

DANIEL F. Coocan, Jr. 
Ripon College 
Ripon, Wisconsin 
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FUNKE, Ericu, Die Umgangssprache, An Introduction to Spoken German, 
with Grammar and Material for Conversation. F. S. Crofts & Co., New 
York, 1945. Pp. xxi and 243. $2.00. 


This text, as the title implies, is designed for use in classes which stress the aural-oral 
approach to language study. It is in three parts: the first contains twenty-five conversations in 
German with the English translations in parallel columns, twenty-one descriptions with sup- 
plementary vocabularies, and fifteen Erlebnisthemen, or suggested topics for conversation. 
The descriptions and the Erlebnisthemen are all based on the conversations. The second part 
consists of a series of twenty-five exercises corresponding to the twenty-five conversations of 
the first part. These exercises are of two kinds: short English-German sentences for oral trans- 
lation and questions in German for oral response. The third part is a very concise presenta- 
tion of the barest essentials of German grammar in eighteen lessons, of which the last three 
are concerned wholly with vocabulary. The main body of the text is followed by an appendix 
on German sounds, a collection of seven familiar anecdotes with phonetic transcription, and 
seven ballads. Two vocabularies, German-English and English-German, complete the book. 

The material for mimicry-memorization covers a wide range of daily life, so that in the 
hands of a skilful teacher this text would be extremely helpful in developing students’ facility 
in the oral-aural use of German. The best feature of the book seems to me to be the Erlebnisthe- 
men, actually word-lists to help the student express his own thoughts on the subject matter 
of the preceding conversation. 

It would have been better, I think, to print the translation of the Gesprache on the reverse 
side of the page rather than in parallel columns, so that the student would not have both be- 
fore him at the same time. The Beschreibungen that follow most of the conversations impress 
me as being more flexible and hence more generally useful than the somewhat too particularized 
topics of the conversations. A most useful feature of the text is provided by the exercises of 
the second part, which offer ample materia! for rapid-fire question and answer without be- 
coming dull. Some of these exercises include situations for dramatization based on topics 
already studied. The grammar presentation is so brief as to be at times inadequate (e.g., in the 
discussion of the use of sein as tense auxiliary, p. 147). Furthermore the correlation between 
the text for conversation and the grammatical material suggested at the end of each such 
conversation is not at all satisfactory. For example, at the end of Conversation XVII the 
study of separable and inseparable prefixes is recommended, but this conversation does not 
contain any more examples of this phenomenon than any other conversation. 

It would be inadvisable to use this text for beginners, unless the class were a specially 
selected group with high ability in language study. But it would be excellent for later use, as 
with second year or even second semester college students. 

The format of the book is attractive, and I was unable to discover any misprints. 

DANIEL F. CoocGan, Jr. 
Ripon College 
Ripon, Wisconsin 


FAIRLEY, BARKER, Gottfried Keller’s Der Landvogt von Greifensee. Oxford. 
Basil Blackwell. 1945. 109 pp. Price: 7s 6d. 


Introductions written by British and Canadian scholars for Blackwell’s German Texts 
differ conspicuously in the perspective from which pieces of German literature are evaluated 
and interpreted. What are we to say of Barker Fairley’s comments on Gottfried Keller’s 
Der Landvogt von Greifensee? 

Students, for whom this edition is intended, will find a thorough and scholarly presenta- 
tion of factual background material bearing, directly or indirectly, on the story. They will 
read of the inception of the idea for the Landvogt in Keller’s mind, of Keller’s study of the 
Landolt biography by David Hess and of Zehnder-Stadlin’s Pestalozzi, Idee und Macht der 
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menschlichen Entwickelung, which provided a rich source of information for eighteenth century 
Ziirich. Parallelism between source and finished story is pointed out, and Keller’s remoulding 
of the material is underscored. Autobiographical elements projected into the life of Salomon 
Landolt by Gottfried Keller, particularly those dealing with his relation to women, are sug- 
gested but not probed. 

The introduction, as well as the “Notes on the Text,” contains an abundance of sound 
facts. It is written in the best positivist tradition. Therein, however, lies not only its excel- 
lence but also its limitation. 

Der Landvogt von Greifensee is the apotheosis of bachelorhood in a setting of bourgeois com- 
forts and Victorian morality. The cultural historical background against which this story might 
be discussed is of wide scope indeed. Its absence in the introduction is missed, even though the 
scholarship of Barker Fairley has otherwise been meticulous. 

HAROLD VON HOFE 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Curts, Paut Hotroyp, Basic German, Revised Edition, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1946, xv, 128 pp., $1.50. 


The revised edition of this deservedly popular German grammar has retained the organiza- 
tion and sound methods of presentation of the original edition. Although somewhat expanded 
by the addition of new drill material, each of its twenty-five lessons and three review lessons 
represents a single unit and may require only one day’s recitation. Thus, given favorable cir- 
cumstances, only twenty-eight to thirty recitation periods are needed to finish the book. 

The grammar explanations have been re-phrased only in a very few instances; no change 
was necessary in most cases. A few more illustrative examples have been inserted here and 
there. 

Three new reading selections have been substituted for the ones appearing in lessons XVI, 
XXI, and XXV in the previous edition, and four other stories have been altered. In each case 
this reviewer felt the changes to be improvements. No additional reading selections have been 
added and most teachers will find it advisable to use an easy reader in conjunction with Basic 
German, Revised Edition. 

The drill exercises have been rewritten in part and expanded in most instances by a 
sentence or so. The most significant increase of material is to be found in the questions in 
German based on the reading texts. Such exercises are over forty per cent more extensive than 
those in the old edition. Such questions are phrased in such a manner that in his answers the 
student will make active use of the principles of grammar introduced by that particular lesson. 

The review exercises, a strong point in the older edition, are almost completely new and 
somewhat more ample. They give promise of being equally as effective as those in the first 
eleven printings. 

In a very few instances new sentences for translation from English to German have been 
introduced to supplant some contained in the older printings. Otherwise, the only change in 
this section of the book consists of occasional new parenthetical aids for the student. 

The appendix has benefited by the addition of a section summarizing the rules of word 
order. Thirty-three entries have been added to those included in the index of the first edition. 

Frequent mention in this review of the increase in drill exercises and illustrative material 
may have created the impression that Professor Curts’ book appears now in larger format or 
contains more pages. Such is not the case; the book is exactly the same size as the former copy. 
The additional material was included by filling out half lines, by using entirely those pages 
which were only partly filled in the earlier edition, and by using a slightly smaller print. The 
pages are all well filled with text; the esthete might say overfilled. Print and paper are good, 
however, and the book should not be less popular with instructors because it intends to offer so 
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much in its brief compass. Only one very minor fault was noticed: faulty spacing of two words 
on p. 72, exercise B, sentence 4. 
One may safely predict that Basic German in this Revised Edition will continue to be one 
of the most widely used brief German grammars. 
VERN W. ROBINSON 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, California. 


KREMER, EpMuND P., Im Zeichen des Askulap. Ein Wissenschaftliches und 
Kulturelles Lesebuch fiir Amgehende Studierende der Medizin. F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1946, New York, xiv and 206 pp. Price $1.90. 


Im Zeichen des Askulap, a collection of essays by eleven well-known German scientists, 
mostly physicians, imparts more a philosophy of medicine than merely practical knowledge, 
stressing Heilkunst more than Heilkunde, a difference already evidenced in the classical Greek 
medical schools of Kos and Knidos. Since the book deals with the eternal questions of medicine, 
it would constitute a desirable vademecum for all the medical doctors of the land who know 
German well enough to read the volume. 

The whole book is replete with the intention of emphasizing the idealistic calling of the 
medical profession; it is averse to too much specialization and mechanization in medicine 
(entseelte Heilkunde), condemns too great a use of drugs, and pokes fun at Modekrankheiten. 
On the other hand, the doctor should be not only a mere healer, but an educator, who leads 
the masses to health and helps in administering the state. He should be also a man who knows 
the modern trend toward greediness and protects himself against such a danger by his ac- 
quaintance with law and sound business. 

The student who will use German medica] literature, according to the preface, needs more 
than a smattering of a few specialized medical terms; he must be able to read German in its 
width and breadth. To be sure, reading Im Zeichen des Askulap will not only improve the 
reading knowledge in every respect, but the student will likewise be induced to reflection and 
will thus be better prepared for his future profession. 

On account of the sometimes high-flown language in the book, it cannot be recom- 
mended for students who have not had at least four quarters of German or its equivalent. 
Indeed, it might be advisable for the young pre-medical learner to have had one term of 
German in which he could learn German medical “Fachausdriicke.” Because the book is in- 
tended for more advanced students, the author did not give a full vocabulary, “in order to 
encourage the student to use his initiative in developing his Sprachgefihl.” 

The book is brought out in an attractive form and the reviewer could not discover any 
typographical errors. It would be a saving of time, however, if the notes on the text were at 
the bottom of each page instead of at the end of the book. 

Joun G. FRANK 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


VALLE-INCLAN, Sonata de estfo. Edited by Marshall Nunn. Boston: D. C. 

Heath and Company, 1945. Pp. 135-+-xii. Price $1.20. 

During the last few years, teachers of Spanish have felt the need of new Spanish American 
texts so greatly that editions of the novels of Spain have been few and far between. Most 
of us who have had to spend a great deal of our time teaching Spanish American literature often 
regret this dearth of new material from the great Spanish novelists. For this reason, many 
Spanish teachers will welcome this fine, well-edited edition of Valle-Inclin’s Sonata de estio, 
probably the best writing by the most poetical of all Spanish novelists. 

The publisher and the author are to be congratulated, not only for their choice of this 
text but also for the excellent editorial work. I say excellent, bearing in mind the fact that 
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Professor Nunn has not over-edited this novel. He has wisely realized that this can never be a 
book for elementary students. Although the sale of the text might have been increased by a 
greater amount of editorial work, notes, idiomatic expressions, etc., we believe that in the 
long run this book will be more useful with a minimum of tampering. Except for a few notes 
at the bottom of certain pages, Professor Nunn has included explanation of linguistic peculiar- 
ities and of allusions in the vocabulary. 

We are glad to note in the Preface that Professor Nunn has abbreviated this text very 
little. Certain pages that might be difficult to discuss in a mixed class were of necessity deleted. 
Most of us will not be sorry for this. 

The exercises consist of only six pages of questions designed to test the student’s oral use 
of Spanish or to test the student’s knowledge of the story. 

Although we should prefer to use this in a third or fourth year class where it may be read 
rather rapidly, it could be read as the final text in a second year course at a slightly slackened 
pace. 

Hasty examination of the text has not disclosed any weaknesses in the vocabulary. 

We prophesy that this text will become a standard book for the introduction of the 
Spanish student to the best pages to be found in the modern Spanish novel. We trust that 
other professors of Spanish will follow the example of Professor Nunn and prepare other 
masterpieces of the Spanish nineteenth century novel for classroom use. 

James O. Swain 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WAXMAN, SAMUEL M., La alfombra mégica. Conversation and Composition 
based on a Novelette on Mexico by A. Hamilton Gibbs. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1945. vii, 148 pp. Illus. Price, $.92. 

Mr. Gibbs’ novelette describes a trip to Mexico by two young American couples, who fol 
low the Pan American Highway, visit Taxco, Xochimilco, Popocatépetl, Ixtaccihuatl and 
Parfcutin, and see as much of Mexican and Indian life as is possible in a brief trip and a 
novelette of some thirty-five pages. The story is amusing and sprightly, and Professor 
Waxman has made an admirable Spanish translation of it the basis of his book. 

The text is divided into eighteen chapters of two pages in length, each of which is fol- 
lowed by notes and by a long connected passage of English that parallels more or less faith- 
fully the Spanish text. The emphasis of this exercise is on verbs and verbal phrases. Each of 
the eighteen passages stresses one irregular verb with its more important idiomatic phrases; 
outlines of the regular and irregular verbs are in the appendix. 

The virtues of this little book are many: the interest of the Spanish narrative, the steady 
emphasis upon mastering verbal usage and forms, the fluent, colloquial style of the Spanish 
and of the English exercises, the information about Mexico and its people, the abundance of 
good photographs and maps. 

I have only one small fault to find. In an attempt to give the student translating the 
English exercise help on all points not covered in the Spanish text, Professor Waxman occa- 
sionally gives too much help, or rather, help at too elementary a level, as when he supplies 
parenthetical translations of such words as at last, there, everything, letter, please, day, this, sick, 
near, such, etc. 

The book could well be used in the first half of second-year courses in schools and colleges. 
Each of the eighteen lessons could be covered in one or two assignments. The Spanish texts 
lend themselves well to oral drill and every-day speech is stressed in the exercises. La alfombra 
mdgica is a very useful and teachable book. I predict for it, and wish it, all the success it 
deserves. 

Dona_p D. WALSH 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
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MEIRELES, CECiLtA, Rute e Alberto, abridged and edited with notes, exer- 
cises and vocabulary by VIRGINIA JOINER and EUNICE JOINER GATES. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1945, ix and 162 pp. Price $1.40. 


The editors, who selected this Brazilian school text for cutting and adaptation, have suc- 
ceeded admirably in their purpose, ‘to furnish suitable reading material for beginners in the 
Portuguese language who are not prepared to read the classics; to introduce them to the 
language used in Brazil; and to give them an introductory background for an enjoyable sight- 
seeing trip to Rio—whether real or imaginary.” 

Their hope that the student will be prepared to read the text after “half a semester of 
study of the fundamentals of Portuguese grammar” appears extremely optimistic, when early 
in the text the reader encounters usage of the following verb forms: the imperative (e.g., 
venha, p. 15, 1. 4), the personal infinitive (e.g., guando tio Mério chegar, p. 17, ll. 7-8), and the 
imperfect subjunctive used as a pluperfect indicative (e.g., perguntara, p. 25, 1. 17). 

Although the vocabulary has not been limited to any particular word count, the language 
encountered in the text is basic and practical. The majority of instructors will welcome the 
exercises (pp. 97-124), which are practical in their emphasis on conversation and drill material 
in pronunciation and correct usage of verb forms. In addition, excellent memorization material 
is provided, including both practical everyday conversational expressions and well-known 
Brazilian poems. 

Both editors are to be commended very highly for having provided Portuguese students 
with an interesting and informative reader on the elementary level. The present edition appears 
free of any typographical errors. The vocabulary seems complete and accurate. Footnotes 
facilitate rapid reading of the text. The only criticism that can be offered concerning these 
excellent footnotes is the translation of the Spanish expression, cémo no (p. 19). It is recom- 
mended that the more frequent translation, “certainly” be added. 

Vircit A. WARREN 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


ALeGria, FERNANDO, Lautaro, joven libertador de Arauco. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1946. Introduction by Arturo Torres-Rioseco. Illustrated. 
xii, 163 pp. (113 pp. of text). Price, $1.60. 


Here is a Spanish-American novel easy enough for second year students to read without 
too much labor and, consequently, with enjoyment. Americanisms are relatively few, actually 
about one per cent of the total vocabulary. This feature will appeal to the instructor who does 
not like to have his students burdened with numerous non-Castilian words, some of which are 
known only in certain countries, or even smaller areas, and many of which the reader may 
never encounter again. 

Professor Torres-Rfoseco, in his introduction, heaps lavish praise upon his young fellow- 
Chilean, Alegrfa. One feels, moreover, that the praise is deserved. The author of Lautaro does 
know how to write. For the youthful reader there is action, excitement, and suspense in 
abundance. There is also a certain epic dignity, not to say grandeur at times (the story isde- 
rived from the sixteenth century Araucana of Don Alonso de Ercilla y Zdiiga) : Several passages 
are Homeric in flavor, while others have a primeval tang of pine trees and humus that evokes 
distant memories of Hiawatha. As when, on the day of the full moon, the chieftains begin to 
arrive for the council: “Tucapel, Ongol, Paicabi, Lemolemo, Gualemo, Elicura . . . ” (p. 17). 
The bare enumeration of names falls upon the ear like some barbaric but strangely moving 
litany. For the lover of gore there is a discreetly piquant seasoning of charnel spicery. Even 
the most ghoulish of readers may find a “frisson nouveau” here and there. But there are also 
splendid poetic images and occasional lyric notes that are equally haunting: “dusks that dis- 
turb the soul with strange reminiscences and vague yearnings . . . ” (p. 94). 
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There is nothing in the Crofts book to indicate clearly that this is not the original edition 
of Lautaro, but one may learn (e.g., from Kany, American-S panish Syntax, bibliography, p. 
434) that the novel was first published in Santiago, Chile, by Zig-zag, in 1943. 

The Crofts text is embellished with eight line drawings by Santiago Alegrfa, an artist 
who is not identified but who is conceivably a ten year old brother, or other young relative, 
of the author. Crude and naive as the drawings are though, it must be confessed that they 
compare quite favorably with the illustrations in most of our youngsters’ school books. They 
are of the sort that no magazine advertiser would buy. 

But despite these imperfections, Lautaro is definitely the kind of tale that our under- 
graduates will enjoy reading. And, perhaps most important of all, they will find in Alegrfa’s 
sympathetic and appealing portrait of his handsome young hero a fellow-American, who is 
urged on, to the very end of his thrilling career, by the same burning love of liberty that pre- 
sumably marks our own passion for democracy. Lautaro is a kind of all-American champion. 

BENJAMIN I. HARRISON 
King College 
Bristol, Tennessee 


GRISMER, RAYMOND L. and MACDONALD, Mary B., editors. Romdn Calvo: 
El Sherlock Holmes Chileno, by ‘“‘Miguel de Fuenzalida” (pseudonym of 
Alberto Edwards). The Macmillan Company, New York, 1946. pp. 
154, x. Price $1.40. 


This salutary and refreshing volume has a distinct appeal to students, teachers and 
readers whose literary palates are a bit satiated with the usual narrative types. The stories 
selected by the editors command one’s interest at once; they are intriguing and challenge the 
mind to stimulating activity. 

The three stories have a contemporary setting; both the narration and the dialogue are 
in present-day Spanish. In Sobre la pista del Corsario, Miguel de Fuenzalida, friend of Roman 
Calvo, relates the mystifying activities of a German submarine which are analyzed by the 
ingenious deductive mentality of the Sherlock Holmes chileno. 

La catéstrofe de la Punta del Diablo shows the retentive power of observation and the 
keen psychological ability of Roman Calvo in solving the mystery and bringing to justice the 
gentleman criminal] of a highway ‘‘accident” in the mountains of Chile. 

El hombre misterioso de la Calle de Santa Rosa introduces unusually baffling details of 
identity which take the leading characters to the Continent where Roman Calvo cleverly and 
logically undoes the tangled knot and a few days later, in London, reunites a mother and son. 
On this happy note the editors end their excellent selection of Chilean detective stories. 

The edition carries a map of Chile and adjacent territory, a short account of the author’s 
life, and some invigorating suggestions regarding the method of study. The three stories are 
conveniently divided into nineteen parts for class work. The new words, except obvious cog- 
nates and 325 words of highest frequency (the first group of Keniston’s Basic List of Spanish 
Words and Idioms), have been listed at the end of each part, in the order of their appearance. 
This obviates the necessity of a vocabulary at the end of the book. Instead, the student has 
right at hand the particular vocabulary of that part, and in the order in which he meets the 
words in the text, so that only a minimum of time is spent in looking them up. This unique 
method is a convenient one which commends itself to students who ordinarily dislike using a 
long alphabetical vocabulary in the back of the book. 

The method of study suggested includes a good variety of exercises. Following the vocabu- 
lary of each section come groups of sentences which call for an understanding of the story and 
practice in conversation, varied exercises in recognizing cognates and opposites, true-false state- 
ments, analysis of verb forms, idiomatic expressions and completion sentences. Different 
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combinations of these exercises quicken the mental Processes and hold the interest of the 


student. 


Professors Grismer and MacDonald deserve high praise for Vitalizing and giving new 
motivation to the study of Spanish and to the reading of these Chilean Stories. Also to be 


an Company for its foresight in enlisting the talent of these two 
eminent scholars to edit this interesting text. 
MEeutssa A. CILLEY 
Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, Georgia 
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Isaac Reed Diaries 1762-1804. Edited by Jones, Claude E. University of California Publica- 
tions in English, Vol. 10. University of California Press, 1946. 
The Percy Letters. General Editors, Smith, David Nichol and Brooks, Cleanth. Louisiana State 
University Press, 1946. Price $3.50. 
FRENCH 
Gants du Ciel—Poésie Canadienne-Anglaise. Edited by Sylvestre, Guy. Fides, Montreal. Price 
$3.25 per year for series. 
GERMAN 
Reinsch, F. H., The Correspondence of Johann Caspar Goethe. University of California Pub- 
lication in Modern Philology, Vol. 28, No. 2, 1946. 
SPANISH 


Jones, Willis Knapp and Hansen, Miriam M., Spanish American Readings. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. 
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